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~ ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kine. 


Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 18, at 2.30 p.m. 
MESSIAH - - - - - HANDEL. 
Miss AGNES NICHOLLS 
Mapame KIRKBY LUNN. 

Mr. FRANK MULLINGS. 

Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. 








Full Chorus and Orchestra. 
At the Organ: Mr. H. L. Batrovur. 


Prices: Stalls, 8s. 6d. ; Arena, ye 3 Balcony, 4s. gd. and 3s.; 
Gallery, 1s. 3d. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

President: H.R.H. Tus Duxse or Connaucnt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Macxenzig, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 
MIDSUMMER TERM begins April 26th. 

Entrance Exam., April 25th, at 2. 
A Junior Department is now open. 


Prospectus can be obtained on application. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS, 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec, 
Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.-7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telegrams —“* —— ~ Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 








Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. Aten, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Muir Macxenzig, Esq. 


The MIDSUMMER TERM commences on Monday, April 28th, 
919. Entrance Examination, April 24th. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 

egistrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer. Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FounpDeD 1892. 
Princigal : A-sert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
era, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert emee 


ACH’S PASSION (St. John), at St. Anne’s, Soho. 
Full orchestra, Saturdays in Lent at 3.30 p.m. ; Wednesdays in 

Holy week, 7.30; and Good Friday at 4. For tickets send stamped 
‘avelope, Rector, 28, Soho Square, W..-1. 











THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svtrasvs A). 


Examinations in Th held in March and November at all Centres, 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 15th, 1919. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June-July, 
October-November, and March-April. Entries for the June-July 
E inati close Wednesday, May 7th. (Irish Entries, April 30th), 





ie 
eory pa 
School) can 
post-free. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, may 
be obtained post-free from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-1. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa, London.” 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VICTORIA EMEANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
PRINCIPAL ee ee LANDON RONALD. 
NEW TERM BEGINS MONDAY, Aprit 28TH. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 
£10 105. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, digbt-Singing, and / or Orchestra. 

Weekly Orchestral Practices. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), tree on application. 

Tel. : Cent. 4459. 


rs set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
obtained on application. Price 6d. per set, per year, 





H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Ercar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A. 

SESSION 1918-1919. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 2°). 

lastruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 





Visitor... ee 
Director ee 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
anuary, July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 
us. B, and Mus. D., tember only. 
For particulars, apply Seenseny of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies oF former Examination Papers, 1s. 64. per set. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 








The prices of certain of the Novello publications 
are again advanced but the charges are still 
unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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ROYAL THE INCORPORATED 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. y y T 
© |}LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Patroness: Her Majesty Quegn ALEXANDRA. 545 nce Ss r ic oat 4 
President: Sir Toomas Bgecuam, Bart. id Princes St, Cay endish Square, W. I. 
Principal: Dr. ApotpH Bropsky. Branches ; Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W. 3, and 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. ies . 17> Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 
_ Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical} Principal: T. H. YORK-TROTTER, M.A, Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), ( 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. - OOP = arc vcgugqg ee 7 
Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for | Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Training in Music and 
Wind Instrument Course, £rs. Elocution. Private and Class Lessons in every subject by the bes 
gy Course for the Training of Teachers included in the Teachers. aie 
curriculum. n reer 
ba Prospectus, with Shcehlp information, Diploma Regulations, |} ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY 
—— orms, on application. Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations in Music and Elocutio, 
Opera Class—Miss Maxis Brema. ™ July and December. For Prospectus and Examination Syllabus an 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. [io the CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDIsi# 
Square, W. 1. Ladi 
a Ama 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. aise 
LONDON Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-1. Sy 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.). For THE FosterinG oF British Music. East 
INCORPORATED 189:. Membership open to all music-lovers. ‘ome: 
: - Patron: The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 
158, Hottanp Park Avenue, Kensincton, W.-11. President: THz LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
President: THe Most Hon. Tue Marquis oF ANGLESEY. Director: A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mvs. Doc. Oxon. 
oo of mgt 5 moe Committee of Management: FE 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. Mr. Adrian C. Boult Rev. E. H. Fellowes, M all 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. | Mr Ww. W. Cobbett Co Ww. shnnen Station Doc ae 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. | Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine Wo 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus, Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O. - . yy - Cooper os Lee oo highl 
rr. . lavies rm ° ernarad shaw simp 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. Mr. Edward J. Dent Major Geoffrey Toye a pro; 
Rev. Nogt Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon, “. fe : hi 
é W. R. Davies, Treasurer. Wh . 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. Particulars from the Acting-Secretary, A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus. Do. but oe 
Oxon., 19, Berners Street, W. 1. ‘. } 
Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including —— an Cor 
the I Diplomas of A.V.C.M., LV.CM. F.V.CM. - for the Teachers THE 
rofessi iploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. T s — 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. GLASGOW OR PH EL S CHOI R. THI 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. HUGH S. ROBERTON, Conductor. 
Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture pf Music. Solo I 
pSPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ. PRIZES Conce 
laying. ° —_— ? oem 
All communications tobe addressed to The Secretary, Registered Amounting to FORTY POUNDS are offered for 
Office ’ treet, St » WL, 2. 2 . . P P ji 
dasdcerixc. eee ce I. Original settings for Mixed-voice Choir of certain prescribed In 
lyrics. ; 
INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH ‘ ;, . : : “ 
II. Arrangements for Mixed-voice Choir of certain prescribed 
MUSICIANS. Folk-Songs. 
Founded 1688. A choice of five lyrics and five folk-song is given in the Syllabus, copies . 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. of which, with all particulars, may be had post-free on application to the — 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. Acting-Secretary, WATSON DODS, 43, Queensborough Gardens _ 
° Hyndland, Glasgow. 
President: Tue Rr. _ ~ —. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 3 " a = oie eatin = 
BAN OF DuRHAM. 
P . ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD | 
SOT AOS MARTA SOC) ! : 
(F.1L.G. ) in Pr 4 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. OF W ALE 4 BARRY e Com 
—_——- tevisios 
AUGUST 2nd—7th, 1920. be Se 


COMPETITIONS, 1919. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best Anpants for the 
Orcan, and a SHort AnTHEM with Treble Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Dovusts Cant, 
and Kvris. 


Organists (Members) have the Frag use of the Register of Vacant 


A ntments. 
endar tis) and further informatior of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 





THE TECHNIQUER 


(Tue Master Kev tro Tecuniove.) 
Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. For all instrumentalists. 
Copy of testimonial received from the great pianist, 


FREDERIC LAMOND, Esa. 


“I consider your invention, The Techniquer, is admirably designed 
for stretching the hand, and especially useful with regard to flexibility 
and development of the finger muscles." 

For Lecture-demonstration, April 14, see separate announcement. 

Send for particulars and list of testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Development,” 
(ord edit.), 7d. post free. Secretary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard St.,W. 1. 














The following prizes are offered for 
MUSIC COMPOSITION. 
(1.) 440 for the best setting for Chorus and Orchestra of 


Sir Henry Newbolt’s Poem, 
** He fell among thieves. ' 


















(2.) £10 10s. for a Tone-Poem for Orchestra, based on we 
Welsh Airs or Welsh Folk-Songs. ‘ the one 
(3-) £5 5s. for the best Anthem to words expressing 
Thanksgiving for Peace. 
(English or Welsh Words.) 
(4.) £5 5s. for the best Glee. ; 
(English or Welsh Words). Write 

Nos. 1, 3, and 4, are limited to Welsh composers. TI 

No. 2 is open. Ww. 

All compositions to be sent in by October 31, 1919. _The mall 
successful compositions will be performed at the Eisteddfod 
Concert. : 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Music L) 
Secretary, Mr. W. M. Williams, 9, Old Village Road, R cz 
Barry, Glam. rt te 

D. ARTHEN Evans, General Secretary. ofessox 
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South London Philharmonic Society. 
Conductor es os .. _ Witerirp Bruin, 
BACH’S ‘‘MATTHEW PASSION MUSIC” 
will be rendered with 
FULL ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT on 
Wednesday, April 16, 1919, at 7.30 p.m., at the 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS, S.E. 
Ipa Cooper. Hope Jackson. 
JoserH Regp. Topiiss GREEN, 
Admission free. Silver Collection. 
(All profits to St. Dunstan's Hostel for Blinded Sailors and Soldiers.) 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, John W. Waterer, 19, Adelaide Road, 
rockley, S.H.-4 


Stratford and East London Musical 
Festival, May 10 to 24. 
OPEN CONTESTS. 
Ladies’, Men's and Mixed Choirs, String Orchestras, Professional and 
Amateur Pianists (Seniors and Juniors separately), and Solo Singers. 
Also 73 Local Contests, at Conference Halli, Stratford. 


Syllabus (free) from Joun Granam, Secretary, 74, Park Hall Road, 
East Finchley, N.-2. Entries close April 12. 


~ MR. CHARLES TREE. 


Mr. H. Nicnorson, Oakham, February, ‘19: ‘‘I have been using 
your excellent book on voice production, and have been most successful 
in all musical competitions. Phave won eight out of nine firsts with my 
boys’ choir, thanks to the advice you give.” ‘ 

Wolverhampton Express, March 14, '19: ‘The key-note of his 
highly interesting and educative lecture-recital was the value of 
simplicity. He clearly demonstrated the truth of this. Mr. Tree sang 
a programme of songs all of which were admirable models, enabling 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
GRACE CLARE (CONTRALTO). 


Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Parliament Mansions, Victoria St., S.W.-1. 
elephone, Victoria 6400. 


LESLIE PINE (TENOR). 
(late Q. W. Rifles, Imperial Star) 
Ballad Concerts, Masonics, &c. (Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion ”). 
oodcote, Sheredan Koad, Hale End, E.-4. 


Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 
Oratorio, Concerts, Passion Music, &c. (Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion"). 
Address : 67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham Surrey. 


Mr. HERBERT RANDLE (BarITONE SOLOIST), 


“Crucifixion,” &c. Expenses only. Organ Recitals, Concerts, Oratorios, 
&c. Moderate terms. 7, Gainsbcrough Road, N.-12. 

















STAINER’S *‘ CRUCIFIXION” OR PassION MUSIC. 
BASS-BARITONE SOLOIST, 

Thoroughly experienced, has vacant dates. For terms, &c., 

Apply, J. Henry, 26, Crossfield Road, West Green, N.-15. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


FRANCIS JARRETT, 
(BARITONE). 
(Late Soloist, St. Peter's, Vere Street, &c.). 











him to show what is required in correct production of the voice. 
Whether it were a light number or a more serious one, one could not 
but be impressed by the truth of his method. An instructive lecture.” | 
Mr. Tree’s book on voice production, published by J. Williams. 
Concerts, &c., 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington (Western 53386). 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 


6 and 7, BLomrigtp Crescent, PappiInGTon, W.-2 | 


Founder and Director: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 


InsT., 1805. OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1900. 
149, Oxford Street, London. 
Council: Professor ALEXANDER Putipps, Mus. Bac., Warden. 
W. H. Paltridge, Esq., Mus. Doc., Dunelm. 
F. W. Haydock, Esq., Mus. Doc., T.C.D. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, all Towns. April-July 
(Medals awarded). 
Dietomas, Associate, LicentTiaTE and Frtiow Granted. Educational 
Department thorough Course (all Subjects) for Amateurs and Teachers. 


COMPOSERS. 
THE BOARD OF ASSOCIATED COMPOSERS. 


President : Summers Brown. 
J. Percy Baker, Mus. Bac., F.R.A.M., Director of Revisions. 
Composers are assured of receiving the highest professional skill for 
revision and completion of their works ready for publication. Address, 
The Secretary, 38, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.-2. 


PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupier 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,” 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Sirs.—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to pe this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 
the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 














Write por Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 


THE TECHNIQUER. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION and SHORT 
PIANOFORTE-RECITAL will be given by the inventor, Mr. 
R. J. Pitcher, at the L.A.M., Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
on Monday, April 14, at 8 p.m. Chairman: Herbert Fryer, Esq. 





Open to receive engagements for Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion,” Maunder's 

“Olivet to Calvary,” &c. Good Friday and Easter vacant. Also now 

available for appointment as bass soloist at Church in West End, 

Hampstead, or district. Good reader, and thorough knowledge of 

ga music. Address—22a, Kingdon Road, West Hampstead, 
/. 6. 





C. HUBI-NEWCOMBE. 


For words of Songs, Cantatas, Libretti, Translations, 
French, Italian, &c. Adaptations to Composers’ Melodies. 
(1,200 Songs sold. 300 Adaptations and Translations.) 


STOCKTON HEATH, WARRINGTON. 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his studio (Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies." Now Published: ‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘ Lancelot,” in 
the Referee. 

“One of the sanest of sane expositions."— Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentewoman. 

‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zastern 

Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herala. 

* His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 

ers."—A Free Press. 

“ Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . ."—Western Morning News. 

**T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare."—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 


Address: “‘ Hgratp” Bui_pincs, HARROoGATS. 














Musicat Reviser To Messrs. Novecto ror Tuirty-Four Years, 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 2. 


«*s The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 





Professor and Examiner of the Pianoforte, R.C.M. Admission free. 


itted :—Sir Freperick Bripcs, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp Etcar, 
.M. ; Major H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. 
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R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.L.C. L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
on i R.A.M. Gold "Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
oan and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 
number of eight Aundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Hbrton Allisen, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


GPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-19 136 Correspondence Pupils successful, 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-19 .- 27 = - 7 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsvtu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


PECIAL COURSE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
LESSONS for Teachers of Music desiring to specialise in 
Singing, with view to qualifying for L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Diplomas 
—as Teachers of Singing. Apply. particulars :— 
T. B. Everarp, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (as Teacher of Singing). 
* Harlaw,” St. Margaret's Road, Lowestoft. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 
Heath, 346. 


R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

studio), i in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven ouse, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 


FE NGAGEM ENTS ACCEPTED AND POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Pianist, 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 


* ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 

, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues to PREPARE 

CANDI ATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


R. T. W. HOLGATE, Professor 4 Singing, 99A, 
Queen's Gate, South Kensington », S.W.- Voice Trial and 
Advice free y appointment. 


D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
—— subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
yy revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
arn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus, Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address, 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Sing ging, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
: — Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or oy 






































ost, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-11. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovets CounTeRPoOINT AND CANON, 
Fucus. 1s. 6d, net. 
Evements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DsveLtopmMent OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PronouncinG VocaBuLarRY oF Musica Terms. 6d, net, 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MeLopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) or £1 ss. 


SS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“ Form a Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or ye Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. recent successes, 

L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson ak West Kensington. 


55. net, 








———— 


E. MACKINLAY, F.R.C.O.,F.T.C.L.,L.R.A.M, 
+ Correspondence lessons in ‘“‘ Rudiments,” Art of saci, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c. Preparation for R. C.O., R.A. M., 
all recognised Examinations. Moderate fees. ‘5S. Ceciiia,”  . 
Lane, Palmers Green, N.-13. 


RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M, 
A.R.C.M., begs to intimate to all concerned that his name was 
changed by Deed Poll granted August 13, 1918, to that of Arthur 
Ellarshaw. He also desires to state that he has returned from Active 
Service with the B.E.F., France, and is prepared to resume his 
ey duties forthwith. Advanced pianoforte pupils; th 
essons by post. Sunday duty taken for Organists Moderate in 
Cole Bank School of Music, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


D*® H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.0, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five ony s’ experience in Prien 


n sco of Dr. patente 
— have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M.,, 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1. 


BBOTT’S ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL fo 
4 VIOLINISTS, PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, &c. Finest 
Cinema Training School in London. Classes daily. £1 1s. Twelve 
lessons. Appointments found. 47, _ Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. ——Classical, Mathematical, 

Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music Scholarships, 

value from £25 to — a year. Examination in June. There are als) 

several “‘ War Exhibitions” of £60 a year. Particulars from the 
Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 


‘THE INCORPORATED LONDON ACADEMY 

OF MUSIC, 22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W... 
RHYTHMIC METHOD OF MUSIC TEACHING, Holiday Cours 
for Teachers, April 22 to 26. 


Solo BOYS.—Three or four first-class Solo Boys 
(Treble and Alto) will shortly be required, to travel, and sing in 
Pattman’s Organ Performance. A trial of voices wil! be held 
in London. Boys must be between the ages of 134 and 15 years, 
and must be fair readers. Travelling Expenses, Board and Lodging, and 

Education provided ; together with Salary of from £25 to ‘L009 
annum, according to qué alification. Apply, enclosing a testimonials 
as to singing qualifications, and character, to Mr. G. T. Pattman, 
74, Falsgrave Road, Scarborough. 


ENOR WANTED, for the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Balham. £12. Address, Adolphus Antoine, 43, Alderbrook 
Road, S.W..-12. 


Aree and BASS Required, £12 each. Church 
near Sloane Sx uare, Chelsea. Light duties. Write A. H. B., 
63, Oakley Street, Wes 


ENOR AND BASS W. ANTED. £12. Also two 
Lady CONTRALTOS. Write Choirmaster, St. Andrew 
Undershaft, St. Mary Axe, City. 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 








Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. Moret 








Mr. G. T. 











ORGANIST SCHOLARSHIP. 


An Organist Scholarship of the value of £80 per annum will be 
filled up early in May, 1919, if candidates of sufficient merit present 
themselves. 

Candidates are requested to send their names with testimonials of 
character and of 9 al qualific ations not later than April 25th, 1919, 
to the Dean, the Rev. A. Nairne, D.D., Jesus College. 

A selected nnmber of candidates will be asked to present themselves 
for examination. 

The examination will include the playing of pieces selected by the 
candidate and _ pls uying at sight, extemporising, accompanying the 
service, and Choir training. 

The candidate selected will be required to come into residence in 
October, 1919. 

His duties will include playing at all the services and training the 
Choir. 

He will be expected to take an active part in the musical life of the 
College. 

A candidate must produce evidence that he will be able to pass the 
Previous Examination, if not alread exempted, and the selected 
candidate will be required to read for the &.A, degree (Musical Special 
Examination) or the Mus. Bac. Examination. 

The candidate will be required to reside in Cambridge and perform 
his duties as Organist Scholar during that part of the Long Vacation in 
which services are held in Chapel. 

The selected candidate must place his name on the boards at once, 
and begin residence in October, 1919. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 
for June 1, 1919, for First Presbyterian Church, Ballymoney, 
Co. Antrim (Three-Manual Organ). Salary not less than £60. G 
opening for thoroughly competent teacher, Pianoforte and Singing. 
Applications, with references, to be sent to Rev. A. H. Dill, Ballymoney, 
Co. Antrim. 


RGANIST, fully qualified, for Bunyan Meeting 
(C enqpegationsl Church), Bedford. For application form apply 
A. S. Palmer, 4, Rothsay Place, Bedford. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY, PARIS. 


An ORGANIST will shortly be REQUIRED. Fine organ, daily 
Cathedral service, Choir-school ; opportunities for outside work in the 
American and English Colony : “a considerable number of weddings, &c. 
Salary £250-300. 

Intending applicants should send iw: names, with those of three 
references (xo testimonials) to Dr. P. C. Buck, West Hill House, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, before May 18, L 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for Barclay Church, Edinburgh. Applications, enclosing testi- 
monials, to be sent on or before April ro to Alexander Middleton, 12, 
Succoth Gardens, Edinburgh. 








RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED, 
St. Mary's, Beddington. Salary £75. Apply to Rev. Hugh A. 
Hodgson, Rectory, Beddington, Surrey. 
43 


OM rcs 8 shortly being demobilised, 45 vears’ 
service, desires Post as ORGANIST and CHOIGMAS CER 

Recitalist and successful Choir-trainer. 
112, Motherwell Road, Bellshill, Lanarkshire. 





or near London. 
abt, “ARC.” 





Duruam Matric. 1919. July—Oct. 
(Postal Tuition.) 1920. Jan.—July—Oct. 


AFTER THE 6TH LESSON. 


“There is such a DIFFERENCE IN METHOD congueet with 
his former teacher that it is my firm belief he could have GONE ON FOR 
YEARS before getting even to the STANDARD you have him now.” 

FoR ONE FEE I GUARANTEE A PASss. 
A. Mc ALISTER. B.A., 209, Castle Boulevard, Nottingham. 


RUCIFIXION and OLIVET TO CALVARY. 
TENOR SOLOIST is Open to accept Engagements for these 
works. Moderate = Address “‘ A. H.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 


Wardour Street, W. 

\ ANTED a (R.C.), ENGAGEMENT 
in London or suburbs, Bandmaster, Organist, Teacher (Tonic 

Sol-fa and Staff) in School or — ay or in Music Warehouse. 

Thoroughly experienced in all branches. lies, W. K., c/o Novello 

& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, ve 


ADY ACCOMPANIST wishes to meet Violinist 
or other Instrumentalist or Professional Singer, for Practice and 
Concerts. F. V. C., 25, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, S.W. 


CRGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. roo to 500 guineas; 
innine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size. &c., of Church. Specitications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester, S.W. 


WANTED, REED PEDAL ORGAN, two or 
three-Manuals. 9, Shelton Road, Merton Park, S.W. 19 




















RGAN TUNER WANTED.—Good wages to 
suitable man. Apply, Mr. G. T. Pattman, 74, Falsgrave Road, 
Scarborough. 


OR SALE.—PIANO (Second-hand) COTTAGE, 
by Jn. Broadwood. In good condition. £40. Mrs, G.. Oak- 
lands, Bishopswood Road, Highgate. 


STANDFIELD DESIRES One or Two days’ 
PIANO TUNING, 256, Essex Road, Islington, London. 


SINGING, £50 PIANO SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, SOUVENIR CUP, MEDALS, AND 
CASH PRIZES. Mr. Ciieron Cooke's Competition, May 3rd and 
toth, _Prospectus, Secretary, 26m, Guilford Street, W C. I. 


HE SINGER'S GUIDE. By Marie Witt. 


Natural Voice-Training Method, with well-graded exercises. 
Novello & Co., 2s. 6d. net. Mrs. Witt receives pupils, 5, Blomfield 
Road, Maida Vale, W. 


IMITED NUMBER.—100 Copyright Songs by 
MacDowell, Delius, Sibelius, Reger, Weingartner, Xc. 
178. 6d. carriage paid. Sample dozen, 3s.6d. Kingsley, 43, Southdown 
Avenue, Brighton. 
YEARS’ “ MusicaL TIMES” FOR SALE, un- 
30 bound. Offer wanted. W. W. F., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
190, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


E DEUM in F. MAGNIFICAT and NUNC 




















Piano Prayinc Kerr Up 


without keyboard practising. 


Not the least of the many benefits which the 
use of my System confers upon pianists is that of 
being able to keep “in practice” without keyboard 
practising. 

Even when circumstances make keyboard work 
impossible for several months, definite progress is 
often made in touch, increased powers of execution, 
and in general command over the keyboard. 

This is one of the many reasons why pianists of all 
grades of proficiency should take my Postal Course. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recom- 
mended my System, the advantages of which, he 
stated, he could cordially endorse from his own 
personal experience. More than 10,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard’ 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average or advanced pianist, and enclose 2d. in stamps for 
part cost and postage. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury Seovare, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


OR SALE.—PNEUMATIC PIANO Pedal 
Attachment by Norman & Beard. Straight shape. Cost £11. 
Offers? Miss Dawnay, West Heslerton, York. 


OR SALE, TEACHING CONNECTION (piano 
and singing), in Central Suffolk. Good scope. Teaching in both 
departments at High School in the town. Apply to Miss N. Paisley, 
. M., Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


FOR SALE.—HARP, eight Pedals, in very good 
condition, with wooden case and some spare strings; alse 
What offers 











= mag Stand, both by Erard, and inlaid satin wood. 
Mrs. Yates, Kingston House, Yeovil. 





OR FESTIVALS AND CELEBRATIONS.— 

Scena, “VICTORY AND THANKSGIVING,” Walte: 
Partridge. Ready orch., mil., and brass bands and bells, choral tinale 
optional (colossal effect); also “OUR EMPIRE'S AIM” chorale. 
featured J. A, MEALE organ recitals, Great Success. Massed Guards 
Bands, Clara Butt Concert, Royal Albert Hall and Silver Wedding 
Service, St. Paul's Cathedral. Piano organ copies, 2s. Partridge, 
32, Stockwell Road, S.W. 9 





C HOIRMASTERS wishing something entirely new 
—- —_ 
EUM AND +s" in F. 
TE DEUM in D. By D. R. Munro. 
Sung where hitherto Ad chants allowed. 
Selling in thousands. Twopence each. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
TO TEACHERS AND TRADE. 

REAT SALE OF MUSIC.— —Large Stock of 

treitkopf & Hartel, Peters, Universal, Costallat and other Con- 
tinental Music Publishers by the leading C lassical and Modern Masters, 
comprising band, orchestral, trios, quartets, quintets, violin solos, 
violin duets, violin and piano, piano solos, piano duets (two pianos, four 
and eight hands), ‘cello solos, ‘cello duets, organ, harmonium, harmonium 
and piano, mandoline, mandoline and piano, operas (vocal and piano 
scores), songs, choruses for mixed voices, full orchestral scores, Gregoria 
music, Catholic Church music (Latin words), &c., at greatly reducer 
prices. Parcels sent on approval. 
KINGSLEY, 43, Southdown Avenue, Brighton. 

DEATH. 


Rogers, March 7. After a serious operation, Edmund Rogers, ot 








45, Alma Square, N.W., the beloved husband of H. Bertha Rogers, 
and son of the late Edmund Rogers, of Devaux House, Salisbury. 


aged 67. For thirty years Organist and Choirmaster at St. Michael's. 





DIMITTIS tw F. 3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Ltd. 


Star Street. R.I.P. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC — 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.-1. 


FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 








PaTron—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PRINCIPAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. CAntag, 
DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1918. 


The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
held in London and at Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to December, 1918 :— 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 
LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). 


Pranororte Prayinc —Lilian Adamson. Lillian E. Armond, Edward Wiiliam Bla k, Monica Byrne, Lillian Butterworth, Ivy G. Bulcock, 
Alice L. Blatch, Norman J. Bell, Evelyn Bradley, Winifred V. Brown, * Eva Clinch, Percy C. Chambers, Mabel M. C: lton, Elsie Cottle, Edna 
‘larke, Edith M. Collett, Muriel Cooper, Margaret Doyle, Olive M. Denton, Clara Davis, Bridie Dowd, Monica Dooley, Rosie Von Drehnen, 
Dorothy Day, Emily Ellison, Winifred Ferry, Olive E. Fewins, Nellie Fairbairn, Henry J. Frater, Jean K. Forrest, Audrey A. R. Francis, 
Florence I. Field, t Lydia M. Gilbert, Evelyne Gallagher. Edith Gordon, Nellie Grace, Olga D. Greentree, Constance M. Glassey, Dorothy 
Grieve, Edith Goyne, Irene R. Gill, Hilda M. Hinchctiffe, Nora Hannan, Doris M. Hall, Bessie Herring, Mary L. Hosty, Irene Heaney, 
Doreen Harding, Marie Horne, Violet Howard, Florrie Hook, Alvina Hall, Florrie Hargreaves, Netta Harris, Olive Ingram, Edith Jones 
Gladys Jones, Jessie Johnson, Gwendoline M. Jenkins, Erica Johnson, Nellie Knuckey, Nellie Knowles, Margaret A. Kent, Thelma Kerrigan, 
Edith B. Knott, Dorothy Laight, Gladys I. Llewhellin, Aline M. Lycette, Phyllis C. Lapworth, Mary Lee, Lilian Love, John Morgan, Jessie 
Mather, Agnes B. Marrin, Hannah M. Moore, Rose McKell, Nellie McCarthy, Stella Marsden, Thelma Mitchell, Olive M. Murname, Elsie 
McAliece, Gertrude Naylor, Lilian M. Needes, Teresa P. Nihill, Annie E. Neave, Lyla O’Mara, Bryan O’Loghlen, Mona O’Brien, Eileen M,C. 
O'Connor, Hilda Pugh, Hilda E. Park, Dorothy Price, Eva Potter, Florence M. Phillips, Lilian M. Porter, Ruby Penrose, Ella Rogers, 
Ivy Spowart, Evelyn Smith, Florence M. Speake, Eleanor A. Stokes, Lilian B. Smith, Dorothy E. Sheldon, Kitty B. Sunderland, Irma E 
Struthers, Elizabeth Sayer, Jean Scott, Elizabeth Steven, Florence Sheppard, Mabel Sarchfield, Winifred M. Southan, Irene A. Sawie, 
Annie M. Terrett, Elvira W. Thompson, Nora Treacy, Grace O. Theow, Vera Turnley, Albert Unsworth, Doris Valentine, Dorothy Wyatt, 
Ethel G, Worra!l, Elsie Woffindin, Doris C. Walter, Mary A. Williams, Annie Walker, Doris M. Webster, Florence M. Winsbury, Polly Walton, 
Hannah Woolf, Florence I. Worland, May Westlake. 

Vioetwn PLravinc.—Dollie Correll, Rona Cone, Emma J. Clarke, Millicent O. V. Garnett, Emerald A. Hills, James E. Moate, Vera 
Reeves, Elsie Smith, Edward Trebilco, Jack West. 

Sixcinc.—Vera L. Axford. Mary Baldwin, Martha Cogan, Annie H. Hedges, May Hughes, Florence O. Pyke-Underhill. 

E.ocution.—Cecil Blundell, Frances Heater, Eva J. Hall, Nellie Veitch. 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA. 
Pianororte Ptayvinc.—Audien Cameron, Dorothy Grieve, Mary Hackett, Chrystabel McRae, Aileen Roper, Linda R. Wood. 
E.ocution.— Marguerite M. Aujard, Renie Bartley, Ettie Hogan, Harriet 1. Lee, Mary McVann. 


Viottn PLrayvinc.—Olga Slinning. 

ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 

Pianororte P.iavinc.—Gladys Austin, Florence K. Anketell, Dorothy A. Allen, Cora Adams, Alice A. Aspin, Jessie M. Ackroyd, 
Margaret Atkinson, Doris W. Armitage, Ann Allport, Gertrude Anderson, Miriam Adams, Myra Adams, Eva Alexander, Alida Allen, Doris 
Adams, Doris M. Arnold, Constance E. Ahern, Pauline Abraham, Eileen Allison, Winifred L. Bloomfield, Harry Baker, Leonard L. Becket, 
Matilda S. Bohan, Alice Bloxidge, Gwendoline Bennett, Catherine M. Brosnan, Alice Branagan, Jeanie F. Bennett, Polly Burton, Muriel 
R. Beesley, Sadie Brinton, Nancy Beckett, Annie J. R. Bremner, Elsie Booth, Gladys Baylis, Robert Burtonwood, Thelma Browne, Elizabeth 
Barbour, Mary Bell, Audrey Barrett, Kathleen Bird, Florence Barlow, Stella M. Brett, Valeria Buckley, Imelda Bell, Constance D. B. Browne, 
Viola Bonnette, Vera Blatch, Roy Booth, Emmeline Butterworth, Nellie Brown, Minnie Bilton, May Bird, Mary J. Bradstreet, Kathleen 
Beasley, Eleanor Blyth, Priscilla Baker, Florence B. Bailey, May Bulless, Kevin Bradley, Mabel J. Black, Cora D. Brown, Josephine Carleton, 
Ethel G. Carpenter, Jeanne Collard, Henrietta V. M. Carter, Hilda D. Clark, Phyllis L. Chadwick, Isabel E. Clifford, Lilian W. Cooke, 
Bery! A. Clark, Eveline F. Carr, Christine G. Chapman, Gladys W. Clewett, Elwyn Christopher, Edna Charlton, Ethel I. Cornish, Olive Clines, 
Hannah M. Covell, Daisy E. Carr, Edith Clancey, Kathleen Colls, Sarah J. Chittick, Muriel Colner, Molly Crowe, Mavis Coleman, Doris 

aldwell, Katherine Cronin, Essie Chantler, Dulcie Conroy, Hazel C. Chapman, Muriel A. Chick, Clarice Camper, Freda Cohen, 
Elizabeth G. Cameron, Annie I. Carmichael, Violet M. Cartmel, Marie Canny, Margaret Clarke, Mary Carlin, Mary Connell, 
Ruth H. Chandler, Lilian Chenworth, Maudie Dunn, Violet B. A. Denham, Annie Davies, Josephine R. Davies, Maude 
Dunster, Sophia E. M. Deacon, Violet A. Dawes, Daisy E. Dobbyn, Winifred D. Douglas, Evelyn Davies, Charlotte C. Douglas, 
May Davies, Violet Dickson, Sylvia Dunlop, Lily Dart, Muriel Dear, Mary H. Dickson, Irene Demond, Violet Dunster, 
Mary Donohoe, Marjory E. Dunston, Ethel E. Davis, Mary C. Drake, Alice Dignan, Linda Dwyer, Dorothy G, Daniel, Millie Dee, 
Ida Daly, Ruth E. Evans, Kathleen M. Evans, Morfydd A. Evans, May Edmunds, Ena A. Easson, Jaura Ellison, Norab 
Edmondson, Henry Evans, Ruby D. Ewing, Dorothy Edwards, Gladys Ellershaw, Annie Easton, Irene Edwards, Margaret S. Edwards, 
Lilian M. Flook, May Frizzel, Irene Francis, Lucy M. Flack, Irene V. Fowler, James L. Farrell, Ethel E. Fisher, Gladys R. Fisher, Eva Firth, 
Mary Fanning, Reita Fleming, Agnes M. C. Flett, Jessie Fennessy, Alma Fawcett, Grace Fowler, Olga Frost, Margaret Falk, Madge Fisber, 
May Fairlie, Olive Falcke, Dorothy Frawley, Mary Fitzsimons, Hazel M. Fouracre, Mabel C. Goldson, Teresa M. Green, Winnie Grills, 
Frank Gallin, William A. Gill, Dorothea M. George, William G. Greene, Olive Gray, Margaret D. Green, Frances M. Glover, Mildred M. 
Godby, Lilian M. George, Beulah Grigg, Rose Gellie, Melba H. Goodenough, Susa Gleeson, Constance A. Gardener, Annie Green, Laura B. 
Grey, Hilda A, Gasson, Aileen Graves, Miriam L. Glasson, Marjory Goodwin, Pansy I. E. Gray, Annie Gray, Edina Gilchrist, Walter J. 
Griffiths, Edith G. Glass, Victoria A. Gill, Nonie Gardiner, Greta M. Green, Una Gledhill, Evelyn M. Hall, May Horton, Doris Hale, 
Olive H. High, Margaret N. Hopkins, Edith Hensman, Florence Hunter, Rose E. L. Hodges, Violet Hutton-Mills, Edith M. Hodgins, 
Sarah Hill, Florence H. Harris, Elizabeth M. Haack, Kathleen A. Hart, Elsie N. Hoddle, Gertrude Halke, Phyllis H. Herivel, Mabel Howard, 
Hazel Hamblin, Beatrice Howard, .Leala Hodges, Minnie Hartley, Edith M. Hancock, Emmie Harris, Doreen Hayes, Dora Hollinsheaé, 
Phyllis Hurst, Doris K. Hooper, Doris Hebblewhite, Vera M. Henry, Kathleen Harrington, Edith L. Honeychurch, Alice M. Heide, 
Jrene Hart, Pearl Hussey, Florance E. Hatt, Ruby Hodges, Viola Huf, Myrtle Healey, Alison Hodgson, Kathleen O. Hagan, Daisy B. Ingold, 
Ettie Irvine, Nellie Jackson, Meirionwen Jones, Ceinwen Jones, Gladys I. Jeffs, May Jaques, Kathleen Johnston, Iris M. Jones, Elsie M. Judd, 
Edna W. Johnston, Gwynne Jay, Flora C. Jolly, Lizzie Johnson, Daphne Jeffers, Myr‘le Jeffrey, Sylvia Johansen, Alexandra Knight, Irene 
King, Harrett T. Kemp, Ruby H. Keech, Heather Kinnaird, Etheldreda W. Kent, Eva Kortlang, Kitty N. Kelly, Mary C. King, Dors 
Kilmartin, Christina Kingsford, Maisie Loughnan, Alice Lewis, Marion Lyall, Ruby F. Leijonhjelm, Ellie Lee, May S. Leijonbjelm, 
Doris Lindley, Eileen Lane, Jennie Ludford, Leslie S. Leadbeater, Novella Locke, Mary Lewis, Gladys A. Locke, Kathleen M. Langfield, 
Florence A. Lord, Mehetabel L. Law, Lily Longden. Gwladys M. Llewelyn, Eileen Lobie, Ruby Lanskey, Eileen V. G. Lyons, Lily Lawrence, 
Marion E. Love, Doris Lloyd, Kathleen Lonsdale, Grace Leighton, Dorothy J. Lee, Daphne Leaney, Jeanie M. Munton, Helene J. Meyer 
Grace M. Morris, Ernest H. Mizen, Kathleen Monks, Edith de la Mare, Mary Morris, Ella M. Mather, Jessie G. Murray, Mary McKenna, 
Winifred Moore, Arthur G. May, Helen McKee, Doris H. McCormack, Dorothy Mestrez, Winifred E. M. Massey, Clarice M. McKee, Eileea 
McCarthy, Edward McDonald, Doris Milgate, Olive M. Merrick, John Mcllroy, Dorothea Mayes, Adelaide M. Martin, Grace McKenzie, 
Sarbara McIndoe, Sarah McKervey, Lily Maloney, Jacoba A. Mostert, Queenie D. McCallum, Gertie Marron Ruth P. M. Moore, Irene Moore, 
Mary McKenna, Gladys E. Morris, Mary V. Meyers, Ella McColough, Barbara McCarthy, Catherine L. Montfort, Margaret Malone, Ronnit 
Maher, Susia Mahony, Blanche McPhee, May Moon, Jessie McPhee, William E. McMahon, Ivy Muno, William Moate, Edith M. Munby, 
Henrietta Newman, Amy Nixon, Alice Noad, Constance M. Neelsen, Gertrude M. Noonan, Mary W. E. Ollier, Florrie O'Connell, Nelbe 
O'Malley, Doris O'Malley, Ivy Oehlman, Nita O'Brien, Frances O'Brien, May E. O’Neal, Rhonnie O'Grady, Alma Oakes, Molly O' Bria, 
Mary O'Brien, May Osland, Mary E. Parry, Daisy Porter, Alicia M. Phillips, Doris M. Padfield, Rosie I. Pearson, Violet Port, Rose L. E. 
Pring, Ivy Potter, Sister Patrick, Doris Prothero, Hilda R. Pope, Irene G. Parmley, Millicent L. Poole, Laura Poulsen, Evelyn Powell, 
Emma Perkins, Susan Pengilley, Isabella L. Perry, Myrtle Penman, Nora I. Procter, Irene Piper, Alma Pickles, Meta M. Prior, Charles l. 
Payne, Jean Prowse, Nora Parkin, Leone D. Percival, Gladys Pearson, Viola B. Parry, Iside Pellegrini, Frank C. Perkins, Robert Poole, 
Walter H. Pritchard, Kathleen P. Rawlings Laura Redford, Muriel Rathjen, Jessie G. Rankin, Edith M. Rendle, Amanda A. Riley, Amy ?- 
Rogers, Annie E. Robinson, Frederick H. Roe, Monica Reynolds, isabella Ramsey, Eileen Ryan, Lily Ridge, Rhoda R. Raymond, Ilma Reed, 
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ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.)—Continued. 


Lucy Rowley, Alice E. Rees, Irene Roberts, Lillias E. Ross, Doris L. M. Rethman, Florence M. Ross, Hazel M. I. Russell, Jean E. Row, 
Alice Rogan, Beatrice A. Sewell, Mabel L. Spearman, Grace G, Sharp, Gladys M. Symmons, Mabel Snell, May Shortall, Reginald Shaw, Janet 
F. Scott, Gladys “pane, Christine E. Spanton, Olive R. M. Scott, Nora Stirzaker, Emma Speakman, Edith M. Shaw, Florence M. Senior, 
Eleanor S. Scott, Patti Sweeney, Ella Symes, Doris Smith, Jean Scott, Julie Scully, Hilda Shipp, Amy Sinclair, Basil Schaaf, Lucy Smith, 
May Snew, Violet Steel, Dora Stirzaker, Myrtle Sandow, Mary Arthur E. Shankland, Mavis I. V. Spurrell, Doris M. Stuart, Amy Jean Simpson, 
Jeannette Silling, George C. Stephen, Maude Sennett, Eileen Saunders, Beryl Turton Smith, Jane Taggart, * Dorothy Tranter, Nellie A. 
Torode, Reuben Taylor, Maggie Thomas, Robert L. Tippett, Nellie Taylor, David H. Thomas, Phyllis S. Torr, Minnie G. Tomkins, Vera 
Tanner, Gladys Trevenar, Ellen G. Toomey, Freda Taylor, Thelma D. Thomas, Gladys Taylor, Nellie Taylor, Irene Timms, Ethel Tonkin, 
Arthur E. Vick, Florence E. Vincent, Grace B. Whitehouse, Eva R. Wyatt, Phyllis Wheeler, Enid O. Utne, Alice L. West, Evelyn 
E. Wilson, Eric Williams, Sarah Walmsley, Hilda Waters, Annie Winrow, Mabel Williams, Lily D. White, Lilian F. Wright, Fanny Walker, 
Estra Walker, Osnagh D. P. Williams, Mabel G. Wright, Vivian Webb, Muriel Wales, Mildred Willey, Cissie Wilson, Dorothy A. Webb, 
Doylah Woods, Irene Warren, Bernice Walshaw, Ada Webb, Vivian B, Walker, Coral A. H. Wood, Marie S. Wilson, Margaret Waters, 
Violet Emily Webb, Constance Winson, Aileen Woodman, Bere White, Isis V. Williams, Veronica F. Walle, Elizabeth C. Wahner, Henrietta 
V. H. Young, Frank Yates, Bertha W. Young, Olive M. Young. 

Sincinc.—Elizabeth Brauninger, James Barnes, Winifred M. Chapman, Norah Dignam, Winifred Tunsford, Enid F. Dunster, 
Raymond W. Dunster, Mary Guerney, Arthur L. Humphreys, Mabel Harwood, Albert Hawkins, Eva Hooker, Reginald C. Longmire, 
May C. Maguire, tLily M. Priddey, Gladys Richards, Edith Savory, May E. Scott, Mary Shaw, Rachel Zwar. 

Viottn PLayinc.—Arthur B. P. Amies, Edgar Baker, Alfred Copp, Catherine M. Cocks, Eileen Correll, Mary A. E. Davies, 
Lena D'Albora, Annie W. Wilton-Fuller, Robert C. Godfrey, Willie Galloway, Alex. Gordon, Irene Hart, Lily Hopkins, Cecilia Hopkinson, 
Stella Henderson, Dora V. Knight, Florence A. Lansell, Gladys McPhail, Sarah McLoghlin, Rose M. McDevitt, Eva D. Mansley, Gertrude 
Mannes, May O’Donnell, Dorothy M. O'Connor, Pelham H. Richardson, Percival H. Smith, Mary Strong, Anita Spear, Isabella Kk. M. Scott, 
Annie Sander, Lillie Tobin, Constance Whitlow, Ruby S. Wise, Doris Whiteley. 

OrGaAN Piayvinc.—Charles Watson. 

VIOLONCELLO PLayinc.—M. Alice Cook. 


Cornet PLayinc.—John R. Jarrett. 
Evocution.—Thelma Anderson, Emily Bickerton, Daisy B. Barnes, Maud Blackburn, Blanche Clarkson, Kathleen M. Crocker, 


William J. Cairns, Hilda Emonson, Gertrude Fryberg. Harriet Gregson, Dorothy F. Gilding, Agnes L. Gilroy, Margaret Jerome, Jean 
Jamieson, Jessie Marks, Nellie Popay, Hazel Skinner, Joyce A. Thistleton, Lily Ward. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.). 


Grace E. Blencowe, Arthur T. Cullen, 
* Gold Medalist. t Silver Medalist. 








The examiners were: Algernon Ashton, Esq; Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M. ; Alfred W. 
Abdey, Esq., Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O.; Edward R. G. Andrews, Esq.; S. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., A.R.A.M.; Evan P. Evans, Esq. ; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon.; 
David Gillam, Esq., Cuthbert Harris, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. ; A. H. oval, thse, ; George Hooper, Esq., A.R.A.M. ; Arthur S. 
Holloway, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; G. Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations ; George Herbert, Esq.; Charles E. Jolley, Esq., 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Aug. W. Juncker, Esq., D. J. Jennings, Esq., Mus. Doc., T.U.T.; F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Doc., T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; 
Geo. E. King, Esq.; M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Thomas W. Lardner, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.0., A.R.A.M. ; O. F. 
Misquith, Esq.; D. J. Montague, Esq.; Henry W. Newboult. Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; P. Planche-Plummer, Esq.; G. D. Rawle, Esq., Mus. 
Bac. Lond. ; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; J. Howlett Ross, Esq.; R. Walker Robson, Esq., Mus. Doc., Dublin, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., L.R.A.M. ; Sydney Scott, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. ; G. Gilbert Stocks, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., F.R.C.O.; W. H. Shinn, Esq. ; Reginaid J. Shanks, Esq.; W. E. Thomas, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; C. Reginald Toms, Esq.; 
John Thornton, Esq. ; Harold E. Watts, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; T. C. Webb, Esq. 


There were 1,089 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 761 passed, 300 failed, and 28 were absent. 


The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.) and 
LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain Provincial and Colonial centres in 
APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER;; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC 
(A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), 
and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 





The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
Scotland and Ireland in JUNE and at all other centres in JULY, the last day of entry being May 15 
and June 14 respectively. 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 
and all other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in 
accordance with the printed regulations. Full details will be found in the Syllabus. 

The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
tor Students, Amateur or Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, 
Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, Orchestration, and 
Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, and all other 
orchestral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 

There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Counterpoint, Ear Training, 
Sight Singing, &c. ; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists.) Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 
College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 

The College is open from 9.30 a.m. tog p.m. The staff consists of over 90 professors. 

The ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, LADIES’ CHOIR, STRING QUARTET CLASS, 
DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTORS’ CLASS meet each week. 

The 241st Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on March 25th. 

The Opera Class have in rehearsal “Princess Ida,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 
and Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 3870 and Gerrard 3948. Telegrams: ‘‘Supertonic, Reg, London.” 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(InstiTUTED 1872.) 





President : 
[HE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 


Chairman of Board: 
Sie FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


April 23th.—Summer Term begins. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course 
—may be entered for. The College is open to beginners as well as to 
the more proficient student. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 

Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and 
other Universities, the Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, 
Trinity College of Music, &c. 

The Orxcuestrat, CHorat, the Oreratic, and CHamsper Music 
Cvassgs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 

The Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 

rnings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior ScHOOL 

t reduced fees. 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 
provide complete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 
London University and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Particulars of the Tea hing Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned, 

C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


SONGS FROM THE 





CHINESE 


A Feast LANTERNS. B flat, C (E to G), and D. 
From tHe Tom F AN Uxkxnown Woman. G, A(B to F), and B. 
Aprirt. A, B(F sharp to G), and C, 
Yunc Yaxc. D(D to F) and E. 
Price, each, 2s. net. 

** For once in a way songs do not outnumber the rest of the musical 
publications put together. Among such as there are, there is only one 
good one—Granville Bantock’s‘A Feast or LaANvERNs.'"— The Times. 

“*From THe T or AN Uxknowx Woman’ is charming. It 
might be well if promoters of British Concerts would give us more 


f such things. Daily Telegraph. 


CYRIL, SCOTT. 


SECOND PIANOFORTE ALBUM. 
Russian Dance mer ASPHODE 


INTERMEZZO. CAVATINA 


Ove Herowve. 
Price 3s. 6d. net cash. 
“* Would that every teacher of music in the country would be induced 


to give his pupils such artistically satisfying fare as that found in 
Cyril Scott's Pianoforte Music.”"—AJ/usical Opinion. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT StrREET, Lonpon, W.1. 
AND OF ALL MUSICSELLERS. 





BROADWO 
PIANO 


BOSWORTH & Co. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
HARMONY. 


YORKE TROTTER. 





Part I. Two SHILLINGs. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


This book is an attempt to make the study of Harmony and 
of Construction as practical as possible. With this object in 
view the student is taught to recognise the sound of the 
various chords and progressions, to be able to play on the 
pianoforte any chords, to resolve discords, and to harmonize 
melodies at sight. Moreover, from the very beginning he is 
made to do things for himself ; to invent melodies, to put 
together chords, and to make little compositions as exercises 
and so become a real musician. Experience has shown that 
students who have been taught to regard harmony as 
inseparably bound up with melody and rhythm rapidly 
acquire the power of making compositions of their own ona 
given harmonic basis. 


BOSWORTH & CO., 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 
Bertncer's Tutor. Warp's ProGressive Tutor. Hemy's Tvuror. 
Wickins's Raprp Tutor. Grauam P. Moore's First Princieces. 

Publishers of Sevcik's Violin Method, Beringer’s Daily Technical 
Studies. Macfarren's The Child's First Music Lesson. 





READY MAY |. 


A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 


BY 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE 
Price SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


Loxpvon : Novetto anp Company, Limirep. 
New Yor«: Tue H. W. Gray Co. 
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Che Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
APRIL 1, 1919. 





ADVANCE IN PRICES. 

In consequence of the continued increase in th 
cost of production, Messrs. Novello & Co. hav 
to announce that a further adjustment of price- 
of certain of their publications is necessary 
The amended rates will apply only to publications 
which were originally issued at prices ranging 
from 1s. to 12s. (folio songs excepted), and on 
and after March 31 the scale of charges wil! 


therefore be as under :— 


Original Price on Present 
Price January 1, 1918 Price 
1d. re 14d. 13d. 
14d. i 2d. = 2d. 
2d. a 3d. aes 3d. 
3d. ae 4d. sais 4d. 
4d. a 6d. as 6d. 
6d. sea 8d. ips 8d. 
Sd. iad 10.1. ‘na 10d. 
9d. ali 1- es 1/- 
1/- ae 1/4 seis 16 
16 ne 2/- ae: 2/3 
2 = 2/6 We 3/- 
2/6 wae 8/- ans 3/6 
4 4/- 46 
36 4/6 5/- 
4 5/- 6/- 
46 3/6 6,6 
5 6/6 76 
5/6 7/- 8 6 
6 7/6 9/ 
6/6 8/6 9/6 
7 ans 9/- _ 106 
7/6 one 96 wan 11/- 
y/- ‘sid 10/- ame 12/- 
86 ene 11/- oo 13, - 
9/- = 11/6 13/6 
9/6 nn 12/- 14 - 

10/- ‘in 126 15/- 

10/6 en 13/6 15/- 

11/- jn 14/- 15/- 

116 ni 14.6 15 - 

12/- sin 15/- 16.- 


Lonpon : NOVELLO & COMPANY, LimitTep. 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Sore AGENTS ror THE U.S.A, 





‘A WESTMINSTER PILGRIM’: A NOTE 
ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In our last issue we gave a few particulars of the 
pictures which will be an important feature of Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s forthcoming book. We are now 
able to give something like a complete list. 


The book is very strong on the portrait side. 
We have first a fine picture of Sir Frederick, 
specially drawn in pastel by Sir W. B. Richmond, 
R.A. There is also an excellent full-length portrait 
of the author in his Doctor’s robes, reproduced 
from a photograph by Sir Benjamin Stone. 
Twelve past Abbey organists—the two Gibbons, 
Blow, Purcell, Croft, John Robinson, the Cookes, 
Thomas Greatorex, George Williams, and James 
Turle—form an interesting little gallery. They 
are reproduced in two sets of seven, in small ovals, 
in an ornamental design. Manchester folk will be 
pleased to see a photograph in which three organists 
of their Cathedral figure—Dr. Kendrick Pyne, Sir 
Frederick Bridge, and Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson. 
Other portraits are of Samuel Sebastian Wesley 
(a fine one), Miss Maria Hackett, ‘the Choristers’ 
Friend,’ Doyle’s familiar line drawing of Garcia 
and Hallé playing chess, John Hopkins and John 
Larkin Hopkins, a hitherto unpublished portrait of 
Mendelssohn as a boy, one of the author @/a/ 9, 
a reproduction of ‘Spy’s’ cartoon of ‘ Westminster 
Bridge,’ and a photograph of a contemporary bust 
of Handel. 


Sir Frederick’s house in the Little Cloisters 
appears, of course, but we are more attracted by 
the picture of his Highland home, Cairnborrow 
Lodge, in Aberdeenshire. With such a retreat 
to fly to, holidays should never be long enough. 
Mention of the Scotch home reminds us that the 
author’s sporting side is shown in two pictures. In 
one he has just landed a fish, and the other shows 
him with his gun and a couple of pheasants he has 
brought down. Architecturally, the outstanding 
pictures are a very fine photograph of the Choir and 
organ in Westminster Abbey (looking West), and 
an old engraving of Manchester Cathedral, showing 
the Father Smith organ in its original position. 
The detail in both is wonderfully clear. Readers 
of ‘Edwin Drood’ will be interested in the repro- 
duction of a water-colour drawing by S. Aveling 
of the Great West Door of Rochester Cathedral, 
over the quotation ‘Old Cathedral—earthy smell. 


There are also pictures of the Chapter House 
Doorway, Rochester, and ‘ The Six Poor Travellers,’ 
in the High Street. 


Photographs of a very curious bass trombone. 
the figurehead of H.M.S. ‘Cressy’ (which Sir 
Frederick saw launched at Chatham in_ his 
boyhood), the Silver Rose-water Dish presented 
to the author by the Samuel Pepys Club, the 
Medal of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
and a diamond pane of one of the Abbey windows 
with Captain Cooke’s signature scratched thereon 
(‘Henry Cooke, 1642’), make up the sum of a 
collection of illustrations sufticiently interesting and 
valuable to confer distinction on any volume. 
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MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
By Epwin Evans. 
II.—ARNOLD Bax. 


(Continued from March number, page 105.) 


‘November Woods’ is a picture of storms and 
driving leaves and the sere and dank atmosphere 
of autumn. Mingled with this is the mood of 
human loneliness and regret, which is finally 
absorbed in the restlessness and turmoil of nature. 
The composer himself regards it as his best 
orchestral work, and the one by which he would 
elect to be represented if asked to make a 
choice. 

To complete the survey of Bax’s orchestral 
works it only remains to mention two ballets, 
‘Between Dusk and Dawn’ and ‘The Frog- 
Skin,’ the former of which was performed at 
the Palace Theatre a year or two ago. 

His vocal music includes two important cantatas, 
‘Enchanted Summer,’ from Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ and ‘Fatherland.’ The former is for 
two solo soprani, and the latter for tenor solo, 
both supported by chorus and orchestra. His 
songs are numerous, but not more than a quarter 
of them have been published, and these are mostly 
of early date. Among them one has attained to 
considerable popularity: it is a setting of William 
Allingham’s ‘The Fairies.’ It is possible that one 
of the causes that have hindered the publication, 
in a country where song is the staple of the music 
world, of some fifty songs by one of the most 
interesting composers, has been the difficulty of 
many of his accompaniments. It is curious that, 
at a time when songs of the most complex texture 


‘ment, but available also with pianoforte. These 
songs belong to the best in modern British 
music. 
Arnold Bax’s chamber music can be divided 
|into two groups, the one comprising early com. 
positions which are still open to the reproach of 
/complexity and diffuseness, and the other the 
maturer works which may be considered repre. 
sentative of his present style. In consequence, 
| however, of the discarding of works which do not 
satisfy riper judgment, the former category has 
been whittled down to three—a Phantasy for viola 
which was one of the earliest compositions inspired 
by the playing of Lionel Tertis ; the Trio for piano- 
forte, violin, and viola to which reference has been 
made ; and a String Quintet of such difficulty that 
an adequate performance has seldom if ever been 
possible. The first Violin Sonata, begun in 1910 
and completed in 1915, may be said to form a 
bridge between the two periods, especially as it 
covers the year 1913, which is the turning point in 
his style; but revision has inevitably placed this 
work definitely among those of his later manner 
The culminating point of Bax’s chamber-music 
is amonumental Pianoforte Quintet of such richness 
of invention that it would be an ornament to the 
musical literature of any country or period. It is 
long, but without /omgueurs, for the constant 
infusion of fresh musical interest holds the attention 
to the end. A complete contrast is supplied by 
the String Quartet in G, which is of lighter calibre 
and possesses great charm, notably in its slow 
movement. ‘The two Elegies—the one a Trio for 
flute, viola, and harp, and the other an ‘Irish 
| Elegy’ for cor anglais, harp, and strings—deserve 
| prominent mention. ‘The latter in particular has 
| a quiet meditative beauty that is very characteristic 
The most individual work of 














have become not only common, but even especially | of Bax’s best work. 
favoured in our concert-rooms, many of our | this period is, however, the second Violin Sonata, 


publishers should still apply the standard of the | which has never been played in public. The 
That Bax is a brilliant | personal note is so strong that it might almost be 


young person who strums. 
song-writer could be established by one work | the musical translation of a year’s diary. 
alone, the Six Poems from ‘The Bard of the/is an extract from the 
Dimbovitza,’ originally with orchestral accompani- of Death *) :— 
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For the pianoforte Arnold Bax has written a 
Sonata in one movement which has_ been 
beautifully played by Myra Hess, and a Concerto 
which still awaits a public performance. Available 
for pianists are a number of short pieces which 
will well reward their attention. 

Leaving on one side a Concert Waltz in E flat, 
which is an early work of little significance, there 


Moderato. 
— 


are ‘The Princess’s Rose Garden’ (nocturne), 
‘Sleepy Head,’ ‘Apple-Blossom Time,’ ‘The 
Maiden with the Daffodil’ (idyll), ‘A Mountain 
Mood’ (melody and variations), ‘ Dream in Exile,’ 
and ‘ Winter Waters’ (tragic landscape). 

A few bars from ‘A Mountain Mood’ will serve 
as an example of characteristic figuration of a 
simple melody : 
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In 1910 the composer paid a brief visit to 
Russia which made a lasting impression. Of this 
he has left a record in three pianoforte pieces: a 
nocturne entitled ‘ May Night in the Ukraine,’ a 
‘Gopak,’ and a remarkably vivid descriptive piece 
entitled ‘In a Vodka Shop,’ the popularity of 
which with pianists has assumed such proportions 
that it threatens to overshadow his more delicate 
work. It is one of those instances where success 
may become inconvenient, especially as the piece, 
apart from its native cleverness, has nothing in 
common with its composer’s characteristic work. 
This is far better exemplified in a composition 
which is reserved for final mention. 

Although the writing of duets for two pianofortes 
has never enjoyed great popularity, most composers 
have at one time or another been attracted by it. 
Unfortunately the result has too often been a set 
of variations, which may afford a field for ingenuity 
but seldom appeal to the imagination. Arnold Bax 
has gone to the other extreme and written a highly 
imaginative Irish tone-poem for two pianofortes 
entitled ‘ Moy-Mell, or, The Happy Plain.’ ‘This 
work, fortunately, is published, and for those who 
wish to become acquainted with Arnold Bax’s 
music, it serves the double purpose of furnishing 
an example of his pianoforte writing and supplying 
the key to the imaginative mysticism which per- 
meates practically the whole of his orchestral works. 

There is always a special interest in a composer’s 
own preference for certain of his works. It is not 
always endorsed by outside criticism, nor is it 
reasonable that it should be, as the composer’s 
judgment is swayed by considerations known only 
to himself, such as whether the work in question is 
a faithful interpretation of the mood in which it 
was written, to which the music is the only key for 
the outside world. Moreover, there are moods and 
moods, and among them some which, faithfully 


interpreted, would find little favour. In recording 
Bax’s preferences there is no occasion for such 
reservations, which are of more general significance. 
He regards the Pianoforte Sonata, the two Violin 
Sonatas, the Pianoforte Quintet, and ‘ November 
Woods’ as the most characteristic of his com- 


positions. It is perhaps not surprising that he 
should omit the Concert Overture, although it 
seems to possess a special attraction for conductors, 
but one would have expected to find the Irish tone- 
poems among his favourites. The fact is, however, 
that Bax, whilst a master of picturesque and fanciful 
description, is essentially a musician of subjective 
inclinations, and to have produced a convincing 
piece of abstract musical thought will always give 
him more pleasure than even the most faithful de- 
lineation of his beloved Irish scenery and folk-lore. 

Following is a complete list of Arnold Bax’s 
works : 


ORCHESTRAL. 

‘Into the Twilight’... ae me wi 1908 
‘In the Faery Hills’... “ae “ss cea 1909 
Festival Overture ia _ nae ian 1909 
* Christmas Eve on the Mountains’ ... wi 1912 
Four Orchestral Pieces ... ‘ si 1912-13 

(a) ‘ Pensive Twilight’ 

(4) * Dance in the Sun’ 

(c) ‘ From the Mountains of Home’ 

(@) * Dances of Wild Irravel’ 
‘Nympholept’ ... a on oni wae 1912 
‘Spring-Fire’... en pee ve oa 1913 
Scherzo ... ons =a ua <a nt 1913 
‘The Garden of Fand’... sn one sain 1913 
Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra wae 1916 
*In Memoriam’ ... se ee ‘ne an 1917 
* Tintagel’ ~— = ee nae wale 1917 
*November Woods’... a ane vin 1917 


CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA. 
‘Fatherland’ (Poem by J. I. Runeberg) 
(Cary & Co.) el was - a 
‘Enchanted Summer’ (Act 2 Sc. 2, 
‘Prometheus Unbound’ (Shelley) (Riorden) 1909 
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BALLETS. | * Love-Ode’ (O. E. Hartleben) sas ose 1909 
* Between Dusk and Dawn’ 1917 | ’ Beloved, even in Dreams’ ae eee 1909 
‘The Frog-Skin’ ; 1918 ‘Home’ (R. bey, © ao 1909 
e Dance-Ring ierbaum) ... ms 1909 
CHAMBER Music, ‘ Enlightenment’ (R. Dehme))... aes ioe 1909 
Lullaby (S. McCarthy) .. ‘ oe 1910 
Tro fe “Vialin, Vila, and Panoort. (Cary) 1906.-«|| Lo Eve? (James Cousins) (Chester) . “+ IQTO 
String Quintet he G ? 1007-08 Christmas Carol (15th century) (Chester) rom Igo 
eo : . on OY ‘ The Journey’ (R. Dehmel)  ... a 1 ae 
ist Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, i in E . 1910-15 ‘Flight’ (R. Dehmel) sort 
(Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, in G minor 1914-15 | Foll’So = "5 psi = es 
Legend for Violin and Pianoforte (Augener) .. 1915 | ‘The Deed Child’ (J. P. Me er) a es 1911 
2nd Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, in D ... I9I§ *Siecken Showa’ (Rickert y ifs sar i 
Four Pieces for Flute and Pianoforte ... 1916 | Spring (Riickert) ve wi ia ae 
Trio for Flute, Viola, and Harp (Elegy) 1916 | , F “ ae ‘sa = _ 
“ > | reimund’ (Riickert) .. ne ane IQII 
Ballade for V iolin and Pianoforte (Chester) . 1917 | 
«An Irish Elegy,’ for Cor Anglais, Harp, and | {The Bridal Prayer’ (R. Dehmel) ia is 7s 
Strings .. BY» - . “” 1917 | Three Roundels (Chaucer) (Chester) ... ie 1914 
oe | *£O mistr ’ (Shak wes sae 1916 
Folk- Tale,’ for Calo and Pianoforte 1918 ‘ Parting’ Hi io 1916 
{)uintet for ‘Strings and Harp .. . 1919 ‘I know myself no more my child’ (Az. ) -~ 1916 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. ‘The splendour falls on castle walls’ 
s ; Fent (Tennyson) — wa sin 1917 
Symphonic Fantasy oe 1910 ‘Go, lovely Rose’ (Waller) ale ‘ oo 1917 
: Valse de Concert ’ (Boosey) . 1910 ‘Green grow the rashes O ! ’ (Burns)... 1918 
May-Night in the Ukraine’ (w iliams) 191! ‘ Farin a Western Brookland ’(A. E. Housman) 1918 
be ad pemeeed ; I19QII * When I was one and twenty’ - E. eames 1918 
oy oe ne * Midsummer’ (Clifford Bax) . 1918 
7*3 
* The Happy Forest ’ 1913 _ 
Passacaglia 1914 
‘The Maiden with the Daffodil ' (Wiliams) . 1915 Snterludes. 
‘Ina Vodka Shop’ (Augener) .. ‘ 1915 
* Sleepy-Head ’ (Augene ose IQI5 ‘ 
‘ Apes Biesnow. Time’ jae oe A Belfast reader sends a wrathful protest against 
‘ The Princess’s Rose-Garden’ (Augener) 1915 |my suggestion as to occasional performances of 
‘a . 1915 |detached movements of symphonies. He says 
‘ Dream in — (Chester ~- 5 |that ‘our leading musical paper should not be 
<Tdeala’ 1918 {allowed to air such views unrebuked.’ But 
‘On a May Evening’ 1918 | musical papers exist for something more than the 
*Love-Song’... mere chronicling of events; they should give 
For Two Piancrortss (Four Hanps) publicity to views the soundness of which can be 
‘Magh Mell’ (An tei h Tone-P i ; ; tested only by thought and discussion. There 
ee re eer tory | Ought to be no public for a journal conducted on 
ie ee the comfortable assurance that the existing state of 
Voice AND ORCHESTRA. affairs is bound to be right. What our friend 
Six Poems from ‘ The Bard of the Dimbovitza’ 1914-15 needs, apparently, is not a ‘leading * musical 
SONGs Witit PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. -o ne age gy oor f h eric? 
* A Celtic Song-Cycle ’ (Cary 1904 b eeee f i ce proce A _ nar M ° ced 
* The Faeries’ (William Allingham) (Cary) . 1905 jooservance OF law; CV erything must be playe ‘ 
‘Golden Guendolen’ (William Morris) (Cary) 1903 | exactly as written by the composer. ‘ Beethoven, 
‘From the Uplands to the Sea’ (w illiam he says, ‘is a better judge of what should follow 
; — ae 1905 | what than Mr. John Jones, conductor of the local 
“Gesen Teeaches® anys mo symphony orchestra.’ We may credit Beethoven 
Magnificat (Cary) 1906 for knowing ‘ what should follow what’ in his own 
‘The White Sane’ (Fiona McLeod) (Chester) 1906 | period, but it is quite conceivable that to-day 
<The Mane ar Vane -) (Chester = | Jones may be a better judge in some cases. For 
1 r non ester I al » . 
‘I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden (Shelley). 1906 ;example, when Beethoven put repeat marks at the 
‘The Two Corbies’ (Border Ballad) . 1906 jend of a movement, he was following a custom of 
‘The Kingdom’ (Rickert)... mt 1907 | the period, and probably gave little thought to the 
* Milking Sian’ (Fiona McLeod) (Chester) ree 1907 |matter. He was right in putting them in, but 
* Song in the Twilight’ (Freda Bax) . R 1907 | — ight in leaving th 
* Isla’ (Fiona McLeod).. . 1908 or we hi ng cae ona to J out. > Hei 
‘ Heart 0” Beauty’ (Fiona McLeod) 1908 nd why this snilly reference to jones: els 
‘Longing’ (Fiona McLeod) ... 1908 |(we will assume) unable to compose a symphony, 
MF Penang og TA some Mcl, cod) ma but he is none the less (perhaps all the more) able 
Cc . . 
‘ to make a good job of performing somebody 
O dewy flower P. Jacobse : : ge : 
‘The Fiate’ (Biicasen) obsen) a else’s. If in view of local conditions he decides 
‘ The Wood-Lake’ (H. Leuthold) 1908 | to perform a portion of a work (such portion being 
My es. pow fl & Fiona MeLeod) (Chester)... 1909 |of course complete in itself), there is no need to 
_ A Lyke-Wake Dirge’ (Border Ballad) 1909 | start waving blackthorns. Nobody objects to the 
Marguerite’ (William Morris) 1909 
* The Garden by the Sea’ ie Mortis). 1909 | Performance of a movement from a Bach or 
* Ideala’ (R. Dehmel) . 1909 | Handel Suite: why should the Suite’s successors, 
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the Sonata and the Symphony, be sacrosanct? I 
am at one with my correspondent so far as respect 
for the actual text is concerned; not a note should 
be altered. But in regard to omissions of 
sections, or disregarding of repeat marks, the 
modern performer should be allowed reasonable 
latitude. 


My Belfast friend says he is not a ‘devout 
Beethovenite.’ None the less, his critical faculties 
seem to be in abeyance when that composer is 
being discussed. He ‘flatly denies’ that any 
movement of Beethoven’s symphonies is capable 
of boring us, adding, ‘I am prepared to take off 
my coat and go through the nine Symphonies 
in detail.’ Even this is not too much for the 
compleat whole-hogger. He goes on, ‘And if 
‘Feste’ is not satisfied, I am prepared to take off 
my waistcoat and go through the thirty-two 
Sonatas, and in fact I will take off anything’— 
don’t start! for he adds with caution we should 
hardly expect in one so impulsive, ‘in reason, for 
the cause.’ 

Instead of discussing this outburst I will merely 
show how much genuine appreciation of musical 
value lies behind it, by pointing out that this 
Beethoven enthusiast, who can find no weak 
movement in all the composer's Symphonies and 
Sonatas, thus airily disposes of Haydn and Mocart : 
‘My idea is that the public is not prepared to 
support the Symphonies of Haydn and Mozart, not 
because certain movements bore them, but because 
all the movements bore them, and that the public 
is quite right.’ In cther words, the worst of 
Beethoven is better than the best of Haydn and 
Mozart, e.g., Beethoven’s first Symphony is better 
than Mozart’s ‘Jupiter,’ or G minor! 


Such differences of personal taste are not worth 
discussion as a rule, and I have said so much 
only because this case is one of many signs that 
some of us are at the parting of the ways so far as 
Beethoven is concerned. One sheds enthusiasms 
with regret. Ten years ago I could read Grove’s 
panegyric on the Symphonies, and say ‘hear, hear’ 
all the time. I was thrilled by No. 5, and 
excited by No. 7. Why am I thrilled and 
excited no longer? I should not think the 
question sufficiently important to put on paper if 
I did not know that many other musicians 
find themselves growing out of these and other 
masterpieces, and are wondering why. Let us 
see if we can find an answer, and perhaps 
suggest a remedy. 


In the first place, I do not think we shall be 
wrong if we assume that the causes are not solely 
musical. Something is surely to be ascribed to 
the unrest that we see in every department of life. 
Our old standard of values is undergoing drastic 
revision. The plainly expressed distaste for 


ordered and leisurely methods in social and 
political affairs is hardly likely to leave art un- 
touched. 


merely temporary, but there can be no disputing 
the fact that a very considerable proportion of 
musicians are finding certain of the classics out of 
touch with the age. As this dissatisfaction is 
chiefly felt with works in which the excellences are 
largely formal, and which consist mainly of lengthy 
development of not always very important material, 
we need not be surprised if a considerable 
proportion of Beethoven’s works seem likely to lose 
a good deal of their popularity in the near future. 
If this cloud were due entirely, or even mainly, to 
what may be called social reasons, I believe it 
would soon pass. But there are certain musical 
considerations that are far more serious. 

Some years ago, when he was more given to 
provocative utterances than he is to-day, Mr. 
Josef Holbrooke said that the Beethoven orchestra 
was dead. I was among the many Beethovenites 
who regarded the statement as a kind of reflection 
on the master, and foamed at the mouth accordingly. 
But can any musician to-day honestly say that he 
prefers the Beethoven orchestra, with its deficient 
wind (and especially brass) departments, to the 
splendid and sonorous bands to which we are now 
accustomed? And although the fundamental 
principles of orchestration were fixed by Beethoven, 
can it be denied that composers of to-day have so 
developed the art in the directions of richness and 
sonority that Beethoven’s scheme seems grey and 
bleak in comparison ? 

These modern developments are not all due to 
the improvement and invention of instruments. 
By skilful disposition of parts, division of strings, 
and so forth, the scorer of to-day can obtain from 
a small band a sonority undreamt of by Beethoven. 
But we need not go so far back as Beethoven : it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that there are 
dozens of young musicians still in the pupil stage 
who could show Berlioz a thing or two in regard 
to orchestration. In no department of the art, save 
perhaps those of organ-building and playing, has 
there been so much advance during the past two 
decades. 

As no living composer would dream of writing 
a Symphony for the Beethoven orchestra, are we 
wrong in saying that, for symphonic or other big 
purposes, it is obsolete? And if this premise is 
granted, we must expect the further question, 
In how many of Beethoven’s orchestral works is 
the musical interest strong enough to overcome 
the handicap of a medium unsatisfactory to the 
modern ear ? 


Let us hastily glance at one or two other 
reasons why some of us are ‘ going off’ Beethoven 
just now. Something must be laid at the door of 
performers and conductors who show so little 
discrimination in their choice of the master’s 
works. Why should we be compelled to listen to 
such unrepresentative examples as the Turkish 
March from ‘ The Ruins of Athens,’ the Rondino 
for wind instruments, the Violin Romance in G, the 
Pianoforte Andante in F, the Fantasia in G minor, 
the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ Variations, and other examples 





The phase may be—and probably is— 


of Beethoven a long way below his best? One 
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of our greatest pianists recently played the three 
above-named pianoforte works in recitals confined 
to the composer. And at a recent Beethoven 
concert vocal relief was provided by a batch of the 
composer’s songs. Now, I have never yet seen 
any claim put forward that Beethoven was other 
than a failure as a song composer. The songs on 
this occasion fell flat, even with a Beethoven 
audience. I felt sorry for the singer, and even 
sorrier for Beethoven, whose shade may well say, 
‘Save me from my devotees.’ Why give one-man 
programmes if there is not enough of his best work 
to fill a scheme? And if there is enough (as 
there surely is in this case), why include the 
admittedly second-rate ? There is a wealth of fine 
music by other composers waiting for a hearing. 
The composer of to-day has a hard enough fight 
for a place in competing with the best of the 
classics. Nobody will complain of that. It is 
one of the disabilities of belonging to the great 
men’s posterity. But every time admittedly 
inferior music is played because of the name on 
the title-page, our composers (and public) have a 
right to throw things. If any of the works 
mentioned above had been signed by Hummel or 
Ries should we ever hear them to-day ? 

As a good example of the homage paid to 
a name, take the following. Liszt, in one of his 
letters, tells us that a favourite trick in his youth 
was the playing of a piece ‘at one time as of 
Beethoven, at another of Czerny, and, lastly, as 
my own.’ When he played it as his own, he 
received encouragement, being told that it was not 
bad for his age. The day he played it as by 
Czerny he was not listened to, but when he played 
it as a composition of Beethoven he was certain of 
the ‘bravos’ of the whole assembly. In later 
years he made an even more striking experiment. 
After mentioning that Beethoven’s ‘colossal name’ 
was used to ‘crush all contemporary writers,’ he 
Says : 

I this winter devoted several musical performances 
almost exclusively to duets, trios, and quintets of 

Beethoven. I made sure of being wearisome ; but I 

was also sure that no one dare say so. There were 

really brilliant displays of enthusiasm: one might easily 
have been deceived, and thought that the crowd were 
subjugated by the power of genius; but at one of the 
last performances an inversion in the order of the 
programme quickly put an end to this error. Without 
any explanation a Trio of Pixis was played in the 
place of one by Beethoven. The ‘ bravos’ were more 
numerous, more brilliant than ever ; and when the Trio 
of Beethoven took the place assigned to that of Pixis, it 
was found to be cold, mediocre, and even tiresome; so 
much so, indeed, that many made their escape, 
ronouncing that it was a piece of impertinence in 
onsieur Pixis to presume to be listened to by an 
audience that had assembled to admire the masterpieces 
of a great man. 
If this Pixis Trio could be smuggled into a 
Beethoven programme to-day . 


Beethoven suffers also from his date. He is 
regarded as a modern, and we listen to him 
as such. Had he worked at least half a century 
earlier, we should have looked on him as a kind 


—— 


frame of mind. But he is just modern enough to 
challenge comparison with later composers who, 
with much less genius, are able to make a stronger 
appeal to us by virtue of the wealth of colour 
(harmonic and instrumental) and the enormously 
increased idiomatic and other resources at their 
disposal. 

Nor is the question of date the only one that 
affects Beethoven’s appeal to us to-day. If Bach 
wears better than Beethoven, as I think he does, 
it is probably due to the fact that his idiom is 
so largely contrapuntal. Good counterpoint 
stands the test of years better than anything 
else in music (save a good tune) because of the 
interesting harmonic touches that happen ex route. 
Partly for that reason, and partly because he was a 
pioneer in harmonic matters, the best of Bach 
sounds strangely modern, while most of the 
Viennese classical school, with their insistence on 
tonic and dominant, and their perpendicular rather 
than horizontal methods, are becoming antiquated. 

A generation ago Bach suffered from having 
written so much in the fugal form. So many dull 
folk had made the fatal discovery that it is easy to 
write a fugue—of sorts—that the very name stank. 
To-day the fugue is recognised as one of the most 
vital of forms, and Bach’s fame gains as a result. 
A fine fugue is a splendid and satisfying affair 
because there is no repetition, and the interest is 
cumulative. (Fugues with a da cafo are so rare as 
to be negligible. I can recall only two in the 
whole of Bach.) Because of the infinite variety 
of his fugues, the vitality and animation of his 
counterpoint, his harmonic enterprise, and _ his 
wealth of melody, both expressive and jolly, Bach 
appears to have more of a future than Beethoven. 


That there is likelihood of Beethoven’s fame 
suffering, at least for a time, is proved by the 
following extract from Sir Henry Hadow’s lecture 
on Beethoven,* delivered to the British Academy 
on June 20, 1917: 

At the present day we are confronted with two musical 
problems of great interest and difficulty ; and while they 
are in process of solution it is impossible to judge how 
far the direct influence of Beethoven’s works will remain 
paramount. The first is the extraordinarily rapid change 
in the vocabulary and idiom of music which has come 
about during the past twenty years: a change as 
important and as fruitful in possibilities as the substitu- 
tion of the diatonic scale for the ecclesiastical modes. 
Our ears have grown accustomed to accepting the 
chromatic interval as the unit, with the result that in 
melody, and more especially in harmonic texture, we can 
gain the keenest delight from successions and com- 
binations of notes which would have been unintelligible 
or excruciating half a century ago. No doubt this new 
idiom has been turned to account by a certain number 
of light-hearted and irresponsible composers who have 
mainly used it for the manufacture of catchwords. But 
it itself is an important step in musical progress, and we 
cannot yet determine how much of past music it will 
render obsolete and how much by force of genius and 
sincerity will survive as classic. The other problem 1s 
raised by a marked divergence, more clearly defined 
than ever before, between the two chief aims of musical 
composition. To one school the ideal is first to set 
a general pattern of zesthetic beauty and then to fill it 








of semi-antique, approaching him in a suitable 


* Humphrey Milford, Amen Corner, E.C.4. 
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with all the emotional content that it will hold. The 
other, which may be exemplified in many great works 
by contemporary French composers, aims at reducing 
the claims of formal beauty to a minimum and allowing 
the music to follow the course of emotion, expressing it 
point by point but treating with apparent disregard 
the structural principles of the whole. And there 
seems every sign that for some years to come, at 
any rate, the latter of these two ideals will hold the 
pre-eminence. 


If this was true two years ago, it is even more so 
to-day. Composers are now, to an unprecedented 
extent, the spokesmen of their fellows. They are 
expressing the complexities of modern life in terms 
of music. The result may not be pleasing to all 
of us, but we have no right to turn a deaf ear. I 
honestly believe that many of our musical con- 
servatives go on preferring the older classics from 
sheer sloth. It is much easier continually to 
renew our acquaintance with an old symphony than 
to get at the heart of a new one. Modern music 
makes great demands on the genuine listener 
because of its curious mixture of reticence and 
complexity. The older writers were simpler, and 
left nothing to be taken for granted. You know 
all the time that everything will be according to 
Cocker. The modern composer rashly credits his 
public with an alert intelligence and makes big 
demands on it. He avoids full closes, leaves 
discords and suspensions floating round unresolved 
or with the resolution deferred, asks himself what 
will be expected at such a point, and, tongue in 
cheek, does something else, uses instruments in 
such a way that they are hardly identifiable at 
times—in a word, for composer, player, and hearer, 
the work is a high adventure. In regard to re- 
petition, the difference between the past and 
present methods is suggestive of the old yarn of 
the parson who, reading the lesson descriptive of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, grew impatient at 
repeated references to ‘the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick,’ 
and, the list having been once read, contented 
himself thereafter with saying ‘the band as before.’ 
The classicists—partly, I suppose, because of the 
more leisurely spirit of their time, and perhaps to 
save themselves trouble—made no bones about 
repeating matter in full as it came round. ‘What 
time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musick,’ 
they said, complacently putting in repeat marks, 
da capo, and making the most of reprises: ‘the 
band as before,’ says the modern composer, waving 
his hand impatiently, and passing on to something 
fresh. This kind of thing means hard work all 
round, and, as I said above, too many of us take 
the line of least resistance and swear by the old 
composers—and at the new ones. 


_ Apropos changing values, the following passage 
is significant : 

As for the Adagio, it seems to elude analysis. Its 
form is so pure and the expression of its melody so 
angelic and of such irresistible tenderness that the 
prodigious art by which this perfection is attained 
disappears completely. From the very first bars we 
are overtaken by an emotion, which towards the close 





becomes so overpowering in its intensity that only 

amongst the giants of poetic art can we find anything 

to compare with this sublime page of the giant of music. 

Nothing in fact more resembles the impression produced 

by this Adagzo than that experienced when reading the 

touching episode of Francesca da Rimini in the ‘ Divina 

Commedia,’ the recital of which Virgil could not hear 

without sobbing bitterly, and which, at the last line, 

causes Dante to fall /ike a dead body. This movement 
seems as if it had been sadly murmured by the Archangel 

Michael on some day when, overcome by a feeling of 

melancholy, he contemplated the universe from the 

threshold of the Empyrean. 

This panegyric is sung by Berlioz* over the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s second Symphony. Can 
the most ardent admirer of Beethoven deny that it is 
mere hyperbole to-day? When we have made due 
allowance for Berlioz’s tendency to rhapsodise, the 
extract provides convincing proof of the extra- 
ordinary way in which certain classical types are 
losing their appeal. In the case of slow movements 
this is chiefly due to the fact that modern composers 
have accustomed us to greater intensity of emotion. 
We demand much more to-day than a pleasant 
stream of tune, with fresh embroideries at each 
reappearance. ‘The expressive and descriptive side 
of the art could not be developed so marvellously 
as it has been without detriment to much old 
music that had no claim to be considered as 
anything but a pleasing, well-organized series of 
sounds. ‘The only slow movement in Beethoven’s 
Symphonies with anything more than slender 
emotional significance is the ‘Eroica’ Funeral 
March. In the Pianoforte Sonatas the more 
definitely expressive music is in the quicker move- 
ments. The Sonata in D (Op. 10, No. 3), with 
its tragic Largo, is an outstanding exception. 


Nor are musical considerations the only ones to 
be considered. As music becomes more and more 
the expression of our time and race, a Briton of 
to-day may say, without the least irreverence to 
one of the world’s greatest men, that he finds his 
musical needs less and less adequately met by the 
century-old thought and idiom of a Teutonized 
Fleming. As a concrete example, I find it 
infinitely more interesting to hear Howard Carr’s 
musical conception of Warneford V.C., than 
Beethoven’s of Napoleon. The question of musical 
value is a side issue—though here the Howard 
Carr work, by virtue of its doing in a most convincing 
way what it sets out to do, is worth its place in the 
best of company. And, coming to abstract music, 
the two Symphonies of Elgar have far more appeal 
to some of us than the first eight of Beethoven. 
If the Elgar Symphonies did not need much more 
rehearsal and vastly more listening to than the 
Beethoven works, we should hear them more 
frequently. The line of least resistance again ! 
Here I must stop, reserving for future discussion a 
matter touched on above—the instrumentation of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies. 

It may be well, however, to add that what 
I have written must not be regarded as an attack 
on Beethoven. We may have the deepest 
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admiration for him, as man and musician, without 
being barred from frank consideration of the 
position his music is likely to occupy in the near 
future. 
the views expressed above were merely my own, I 
should not regard them as sufficiently important to 


publish. But, as a result of conversations with 
musicians whose opinions are worth a good deal, | 
know that I am merely saying what many feel, s 


And I should like to make it clear that if | I say it, cheerfully running the risk of — called 


an irreverent and impudent iconoclast 
FEsTE, 


THE CLAVIER TOCCATAS OF BACH. 
By SYDNEY GREW. 


(Continued from March Number, page 108.) 


The Improvisation in a Bach Clavier Toccata 
may be short or long, a brief 4r7//ane flourish, a 
luxuriant Fantasia, or a Prelude in two sections. 











descending figure, four beats long, which is four 


\times stated in successively lower registers, and 


which (expanded at the last statement) expands 





In the G minor, the Improvisation is a_ itself in a massive Adagio cadence: 
A dagio. 
2 — ee OO - eee, 
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In the D minor it is a piece in two parts. The|is a strong and highly-nervous Fantasia. Its 


first part is orthodox ‘Toccata ’—quavers of the 
type that make up the subject of the Fugue of the 
D minor Organ ‘Toccata, brilliant running figures, 
broken chords, and the like. The second part is 
a passage of strict four-part writing of recitative 
emotionality ; its close is orthodox ‘Toccata’ 
again, fi mosso, strong and very impassioned. 
The Improvisation in the E minor comes after the 
first Fugue, the Toccata opening with a quiet 


| quality of abruptness or ruggedness. 
'a good deal of the Toccata 


phrases are short, though without bringing about a 
It contains 
‘melisma’ (z.c., the 
rich flowering of melody at moments of supreme 
emotional poignancy), as in bars 10-13, bars 14-21, 
bar 26, &c. Its broken chords have a beautiful 
sostenuto, and its emotionality (or ‘thought ’) is as 
clear as that of the ‘short’ Organ Prelude in 


Prelude in rolling quavers. This Improvisation E minor: 
(Bar ) 
= = SE ————————— 
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In the F sharp minor, the Improvisation is of 
the same form as in the D minor, but of less 
rhapsodical nature. In the C minor, also, it is in 
two sections. This C minor Improvisation is the 


a) 





most important of the Improvisations. Its first 
section is a strong and urgent Fantasia. Its 
second is a piece of free Fugue Adagzo, very clear, 
and of nobly-aspiring mood : 


eee Sera ee Pigs sel <= ee 
ors ~~ <« a o 
Modera 
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‘The movement in the C minor, as frequently in 
other Sonatas, closes in /fantfasia. 

Che Adagio or Lento movements of the Toccatas 
are mostly small in dimensions, but large in effect. 
‘They may stand as Preludes to Fugues, as Codas 


to movements, or as part of a movement In 
ternary form. 

The first Adagio in the G minor is developed 
recitative, moving over rich accompanying oé//igato 


parts : 
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The second Adagio of this work (complementary 
to the first, and Coda to the Fugue in the way the 








first is Pre/ude to the Fugue), is an astonishingly 
definite piece of recitative : 











It ends dri//lantemente. The 
) minor is Prelude to the second Fugue. 
for the first four bars improvisatory ; for the rest it 








Adagio of the|is a very intensive treatment in Fantasia of the 
It is | following theme : 





The theme recurs ten times in bars 4-13, as|Zeato of the F sharp minor is an example of 


quoted, and then develops itself through the | Bach’s lyrical Counterpoint. 
The | sentence : 


remaining twelve bars of the movement. 





I quote the opening 


tr 
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The subject of the second Fugue of the F sharp | 
minor Toccata is the same (altered to 6-8) as the | 
subject of the Zexfo. This instance of thematic 


mene, ~ 


I offer here an attempt to show the binary 


structure of the five Toccatas, postponing to the 
next section of this article a short description of 


elationship is a survival of the old plan (once as | the Fugues : 


regular in the Clavier Toccata as in the Canzona) | 
of using the same subject for the two main portions | 
of the piece. Other instances of cyclic reference to | 
former material occur in the Toccatas ; but these | 
are not so much survivals of former custom as | 
demonstrations of the true emotional continuity of 
the poetic thought at the back of the compositions. | 
The Adagio of the C minor has already been | 
referred to (see Ex. 5). | 
The Fantasia between the two Fugues may fulfil | 
any one of four functions. 
In the C minor it is reduced to a link between 
what is in reality the two parts of one great piece, 
this Toccata having the advanced feature of its two 
Fugues combined into one. In the G minor it is 
reduced to the proportions of the already described 
Adagio conclusion of the first movement. In the 
) minor, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
it stands as Prelude to the second Fugue. In the 
Eminor, though occupying the same position as in 
the D minor, it becomes the weightiest section of | 
the first movement. 
_ In the F sharp minor the position of the Fantasia | 
sambiguous. It might be set out in analysis as a 
separate movement, for in effect it is a strongly 
dramatic episode. But something in the poetic 
nature of the Toccata compels me to regard it as 
Prelude to the second Fugue. Its character of 
passionate energy puts it in strong contrast with the 
Fugue in true Prelude style. Its enormous con- 
centration demands such a sequel as the more 
videly-spread Fugue. I have therefore in the 
iollowing analysis shown it as a Prelude. 












G MINOR. 


Jmprovisation, 24-16—6 bars, full close (minor). 
I. (a.) Prelude, Adagio, 3-2—12 bars, to half-close 
(in G minor) ; 


(4.) Fugue (in B flat), 4-4—51 bars, to full-close 
in B flat interrupted into G minor ; 


(c.) Fantasia (in G minor), Adagio e accel., 3-2— 
11 bars, to full-close (major 3rd). 
Il. Fugue, 4-4 (12-8)—110 bars, to full-close 
(minor 3rd). 
Improvisation, 24-16—6 bars, to full-close (major). 


D MINOR. 


I. (a.) Zmprovisation (Prelude), 4-4—(1.) Fantasie, 
15 bars, to half-close ; (2.) Quasi-Andante, 
18 bars, to full-close (major) ; 


(6.) Fugue, 4-4—89 bars, to full-close (major). 
II. (a@.) Fantasia (Prelude), Adagio, 4-4—25 bars 


(commences in B flat and G minor) to 
half-close in D minor ; 


(6.) Fugue, 3-4—151 bars, to full-close (major). 


E MINOR. 


I. (a.) Prelude, 3-2—13 bars, full-close (major) ; 
(6.) Fugue, 4-4—28 bars, to full-close (major) ; 


(c.) Fanfasia (Improvisation), Adagio, 4-4—29 
bars, to full-close (major). 


Il. Fugue, 4-4—72 bars, to full-close (major). 
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F SHARP MINOR. C MINOR. 
I. (a.) /antasia (Impromptu), J/oderato, 4-4—18 I. (a.) Lmprovisation, Allegro, 4-4—12 bars, to half. 
bars, to full-close (major) ; close ; 


(d.) Fantasia, lento, 4- 2 bars, to full-close in 
dominant (major 3rd 
(c.) Fugue, 4-4—47 bars, to full-close (minor), 
Improvisation, 4-4—6 bars, to full-close in dominant 
(major). 
II. (a.) Fugue (on same subject as the ~ in I.)— 
86 bars, to full-close interrupt 
(4.) Impromptu, Adagio e presto—5 bars, to full- 
close (major). 


(4.) (1.) Zmprovisation, 2 bars, to Supertonic 
Major Triad ; (2.) ZLenfo (Fantasia), 3-2— 
27 bars, to full- close (minor) ; 
(c.) (1.) Recitative, 4 bars, to half-close ; (2) /ugue, 
4-4—60 bars, to full-close (major). 


II. (a.) /antasia (Prelude, or Intermezzo), Moderato, 
4-4—29 bars, to full-close (major) ; 
(6.) /ugue, 6-8—65 bars, to full-close (major). i 
(To be continued.) 


ELGAR’S VIOLIN SONATA. 


A work of this type has long been overdue from a “The Sonata under notice is not Elgar’s first essay 
composer who was himself a violinist, and who has in the form, an early work, marked Opus 9, being 
shown such insight into the possibilities of the instru- still in MS. The new one is Opus 82, and is dated 
ment, especially in the fine 4//egro for string orchestra ‘ Brinkwells, 1918.’ It opens with a vigorous theme 
and in the Violin Concerto. announced by the violin : 
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A few bars’ treatment of the beginning of the first | anciful improvisation. The key then changes abruptly 
subject brings us to a mysterious passage, the violin | from A to B flat, and the violin sings a broad cantabile 
playing widespread arfegg? from which a simple four- | subject which is gradually worked up to a climax 
note motive emerges, the pianoforte responding //. | This having died down, a resumption of the opening 
The remainder of the movement consists of develop- | matter brings a fascinating movement to an end. 
ments of this material, with an energetic and exciting | The Finale well maintains the tuneful standard 
Coda. set up by the first and second movements. Much 

The second movement is entitled ‘Romance,’ and | delightful work for both instruments is evolved from 
its three first pages have much of the character of a the opening theme: 


Allegro, non troppo. 
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It is followed by a vigorous subject, the first bar of which : 





does good service later. 
Contrast is provided by a pleading little two-bar 


subject in B minor. From its second half is developed 
a passage of great harmonic interest. 

After lengthy treatment of this material, the time 
changes from { to j, and the violin delivers Jf the 





‘cantabile theme of the Romance, a big climax being 
again the result. This brings us to the Coda, based 
on the first subject of the /zna/e and the vigorous 
| second subject, followed by brilliant passage-work 
leading to the unconventional final cadence : 





The Sonata shows the composer in a very attractive 
vein, There is abundance of melodic interest, and 
the working-out is so spontaneous that the interest 





never flags. There should be a warm welcome 
for a work with so much appeal to both players and 
hearers. 


Occasional Hotes. 





Mr. Ernest Newman has lately 
BILE FROM devoted two columns of the 
BIRMINGHAM. Birmingham Daily Post to what 
he calls ‘poking fun’ at the League 
of the Arts for Civic and National Ceremony. 
The result would have been more amusing had not 
Mr. Newman allowed himself to spoil it by a 
mixture of bad temper and bad manners. There are 
afew points in the second article (entitled ‘ On rejoicing 
to order’) that seem to us to call for comment. 
First, however, let us remark that the League, at 
its inception, concerned itself solely with London. | 
So many provincial choralists and conductors 
have written expressing approval, and desiring to 
be identified with it, that it seems likely to develop on 
wider lines than its founders intended. Primarily, 
however, it was, and is, a London affair. 


Writing on provincial musical 

SELF- festivals, Mr. Newman recently 
DETERMINATION attempted to ‘sit on’ one or 
ALL ROUND. two London writers who had 
dared to express their views. 

The Birmingham Festival, he said, ‘is purely a 
birmingham question, and must be settled in and by 
birmingham . . . Mr. Klein, Sir Charles Stanford, and 
the rest of the gentlemen who are kind enough to give 
us the benefit of their Metropolitan wisdom, must, with 
il politeness, be put in their proper places . . ..—which 
te proceeded to do, with a minimum of politeness. 
The request that London should mind its own 
business comes quaintly from one who, condemning 
provincial festivals as a whole, had previously been 
kind enough to give Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Sheffield, Leeds, and other cities the benefit of his 
birmingham wisdom. As he is now conferring the 








same doubtful blessing on a Metropolitan organization, 
he must not be offended if some of us hint, ‘ with all 
politeness,’ that we need no meddling from the Midlands. 
If any Birmingham people are so misguided as to 
set up a branch of the League, Mr. Newman is at 
liberty to deal faithfully with them. So far as other 
towns are concerned, he is in this matter what he said 
Mr. Klein was in regard to the Birmingham Festival 
—‘a mere outsider.’ 





Mr. Newman devotes a half of 


CRITICISM his article to the first musical 
WITH A publication of the League—‘ The 
KNOBKERRY. Motherland Song-Book.’ Here are 
a few of his critical flowers of 

speech : 


‘Only people utterly destitute of a sense of 
humour could have compiled such a book. I pass 
over the fact that most of the words are the merest 
doggerel, and most of the music the merest 
commonplace, and that it is monstrous to expect us 
to offend the pure air on Peace Day with such 
pitiful stuff. We could not sing some of 
the words without bursting into laughter. 

I can hardly see any Briton with a grain of humour 
in him seeing anything but a roaring joke in this 
“Motherland Song-Book.” Even the British 
public, fool as it sometimes is, is surely not 
such a fool as to spend what will probably be a 
fine Summer day in bawling these ineptitudes? 
It would be much happier round a cricket pitch.’ 
The best comment on this outburst is supplied by a 
list of the men providing the ‘pitiful stuff’ and 
‘ineptitudes.’ Here are those responsible for the 


‘doggerel’: Dryden, Shakespeare, Moore, Burns, 
Laurence Binyon, Tennyson, Kipling, F. L. Hosmer, 
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John Addington Symonds, G. K. Chesterton, One aspect of the case remains to 
G. K. Menzies, Arthur O’Shaugnessey, Edward] WAS HE SHORT be touched on. The League and its 
Carpenter, A. P. Graves, Julia Ward Howe, andj OF STRAW? publications are the outcome of 4 
Blake. The composers and arrangers of the great deal of time and money spent 
‘commonplace’ music are Purcell, Martin and| bya committee (most of whose members are at least as 


Geoffrey Shaw, Kennedy Scott, Sir Charles Stanford, 
Granville Bantock, John Ireland, Rutland Boughton, 
Vaughan Williams, Gustave Holst, Sydney Nicholson, 
W. G. Whittaker, and Parry. Never, surely, have so 
many clever people been disposed of (or ‘put in their 
proper places’) in so few words! We are reminded 
of the bloody-minded monarch in a hurry, who wished 
that all his people had but one neck, so that he might 
behead them at a blow. Mr. Newman's critical 
method does not require a communal neck : he takes 
a couple of dozen of our best writers and composers, 
spits on his hands, swings his knobkerry, and—#i/7/ 
lays the lot out at a blow. 


As a good example of Mr. Newman’s ‘fun,’ take 
this tasteful comment : 

‘If the President and officials of the Divorce 
Court are there, they will of course sing with full 
conviction these lines from Tennyson’s “There is 
no land like England”: 

“There are no wives like English wives, 
So fair and chaste as they be.”’ 


Mr. Newman seems to have an 


Wuy Nor _ objection to organized singing as a 
REJOICE method of rejoicing. But we fail to 

TO see why it should be more absurd to 
ORDER? show our joy by singing in an 


organized manner than by lighting 
bonfires, or letting off steam in any other of the various 
ways that are now being arranged officially. It is 
ridiculous to suggest that organization necessarily 
destroys spontaneity and genuineness. For example, 
let us wildly suppose that a gathering of the Folk-Song 
Society, or the British Music Society, wishing to show 
their appreciation of Mr. Newman’s efforts on behalf 
of our native music, decided to sing ‘For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.’ Would their choral tribute to his jolliness 
and goodness be the less real if, instead of striking up 
the tune in half-a-dozen keys and at as many different 
rates, they allowed one of their number to give 
them the note and conduct them ? 


It is quite clear that, in the view 
of at least one man, the population 
tends to fall roughly into two classes, 
(a) Newmanites, and (4) Fools, after 
the manner of the famous classification of another 
jaundiced prophet, Carlyle. Mr. Newman’s readiness 
to describe as fools those who do not see eye to eye 
with him is characteristic. Thus, those who elect to 
use the League’s song-book will be iso facto fools. 
And in a recent number of the Odserver he pleasantly 
remarked that for the past few years England 
has been governed mainly by ‘fools and flappers.’ 
No doubt we suffered galling restrictions, and 
mistakes enough were made—by fools, flappers, and 
others—but the solid fact remains that as the result of 
four years of tremendous effort this country was the 
main factor in winning the war. This result (an 


+. « « MOSTLY 
FOOLS.’ 


annoying one to folk whose musical and spiritual 
home is in Germany) could not have been achieved by 
a misgoverned country. Misgoverned countries 
don’t win long wars: as we have lately seen, they 
lose them. This by the way. 





eminent in music and literature as is Mr. Newman 
himself) on behalf of an ideal. The ideal may prove 
to be impracticable—in view of the difficulties of 
organization in a city so vast and with so little 
corporate feeling as London, we are by no means 
sanguine—but at least it is an ideal, worked for 
unselfishly. It is fatally easy to ridicule the results of 
months of voluntary labour, and to a writer under 
contract to deliver a weekly tale of bricks however 
limited the available straw, the temptation to ‘poke 
fun’ for a couple of columns must be strong. His pen 
is likely to be stayed only by a two-fold consideration: 
first, the sympathy and tolerance that are due to 
voluntary effort, however misguided; and second, 
regard for his own position as a writer. On this latter 
point we must frankly express our regret at the 
rapidity with which a musical “/térateur of inter- 
national repute has degenerated into a_ shrill, 
intolerant scold. 


Mr. E. J. Dent, like Mr. Newman, 
MEAN,— is a strong anti-nationalist, and 
AND CHEAP. therefore no friend to the League. 
We commend to Mr. Newman this 
remark from Mr. Dent’s article thereon in the Cambridge 
Magazine of March 15: ‘Mr. Shaw and his friends 
are determined to make a beginning, and it would 
be a mean thing not to applaud their courage and 
idealism.’ If a merely negative attitude is ‘mean; 
what is the fitting adjective for Mr. Newman’s attack? 
By way of coda, we may add that Mr. Newman must 
not be offended at anything we have said. Indeed, 
we feel sure that a writer who during the past few 
years has laid about him so vigorously must in view of 
reprisals have cultivated a hide of due toughness. He 
may even be pleased when we explain that we have 
been merely ‘poking fun’ at him. We have paid 
him the compliment of following (humbly and 
haltingly, perhaps, for the method is new to us) the 
latest and best Birmingham model. 


There is a great opening for 
THE MUSICIANS’ educational musical work in 
GIFT. connection with our Army of 
Occupation on the Rhine. The 
Music Section of the Y.M.C.A. is establishing six 
Centres under the charge of qualified musicians. 
Each Centre will have its music library, and will 
provide opportunities for study, lectures, recitals, &c. 
A choir and sight-singing classes have been formed 
at Cologne, and an orchestra will soon commence 
operations. The men show great eagerness in the 
matter. Sixty large parcels of music (weighing nearly 
six cwts.) have just been sent toCologne. The parcels 
contain almost every possible kind of music, from 
oratorio to ragtime. We hope our readers will 
continue to help the committee by gifts of money, 
music, and musical instruments. The need is still 
great, and will be so for many months to come. 


Our Liverpool correspondent 

A informs us that at last the long: 
Harry EvANs deferred memorial to the late Harty 
MEMORIAL. Evans has been definitely launched. 
The intention is to mark the 

resting-place of the famous conductor of the Welsh 
Choral Union by erecting a suitable monument 
over his grave, and a committee of members of the 
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choir has been formed to take the matter in hand. 
Already they have received promises of support from 
many influential citizens, and there should be no 
difficulty whatever in raising a sufficient sum of 
money not only to erect a stone, but also to found a 
Welsh Musical Scholarship to perpetuate his name 
and cherished memory. In his case no ‘storied urn 
or animated bust’ could increase the feelings of 
affection which remain in the hearts of those who 
knew his gifts as a musician and his qualities as a 
man. It is meet, however, that the proposed memorial 
should be carried through in a way that will creditably 
represent the resources not only of the great Welsh 
community in Liverpool, but also of the Welsh nation, 
in whose musical service he spent his too-short life 
with such usefulness and _ distinction. Among 
prominent musicians who have promised their 
support are Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Frederic Cowen, 
Prof. Bantock (whose unaccompanied choral work, 
‘The Vanity of Vanities,’ was written for and inscribed 
to Harry Evans and the famous Welsh Choral 
Union), and Mr. Edward German. The hon.- 
treasurer is Mr. H. Humphreys Jones, 18, Colquith 
Street, Liverpool. 


ROSING: AN IMPRESSION. 
By EDWARD LEwIs. 


I happened on a concert in which Rosing and 
Moiseiwitsch shared the programme. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more striking contrast than that 
between the entrance of these two men on to the 
platform. Moiseiwitsch, severe, solemn, sedate, self- 
absorbed, walks straight to the pianoforte, apparently 
heedless of the applause which greets him. His 
preliminary bow is correct, formal, professional. So 
might a self-possessed youth appear for examination 
before an audience of academy professors ; so might 
a professor, far-famed and erudite, introduce himself 
to an assembly of critical students ; or, even, so might 
an aristocrat place himself for the moment at the 
service of the herd. Has he schooled himself to be 
thus strict, taut, concentrate, in order that he may be 
like the well-strung instrument to which he is about 
to devote himself ? 


The entrance of Rosing is in another manner 
altogether. There is something democratic, bourgeois 
about it.. It is almost jolly. So might one of the 
company at a smoking-concert leave a group of 
friends in the auditorium to take his turn in enter- 
taining his fellow-guests. Anything less professional 
could scarcely be conceived. At the first sound of a 
cheer his face turns to the audience and breaks into 
answering smiles. His line of route to his position at 
the centre of the platform is as negligé as his costume. 
There he stands, acknowledging the warmth of his 
reception with deep, swaying bows, his clasped hands 
rising and falling with his laughing face and traversing 
a perpendicular line from waist to knees. It is all very 
engaging. By sheer friendliness and exuberance he 
gets ‘across the footlights’ at once. We who see him 
or the first time find ourselves giving him our hands 
with enthusiasm, swelling the volume of his welcome, 
smiling with him, captivated by his simplicity, his 
unaffectedness, his boyish generosity and freedom. 

Moiseiwitsch may play to the delight of students 
and critics ; Rosing will sing to friends. Moiseiwitsch 
will play to us, but we shall sing with Rosing. He 
draws his hands slowly over his face, clasps them 
again breast-high, and he is ready. He will sing 
Beethoven’s ‘Tears of Love’; he will sing Duparc’s 





is ended and the spell broken, the question emerges in 
the mind as to wherein his unquestionable power 
and charm lie. These are known songs. They are 
favourites in a hundred repertories. One has heard 
them before, but not quite as one hears them now. 
Why is this? Is it the singer’s voice, the mere organ 
and mechanism of sound-production? Have we been 
tricked into sympathy with a ‘ love ill-fated,’ or decoyed 
into the rapture of a Universe in which ‘tout n’est 
—— et beauté, luxe, calme et volupté,’ by mere 
exibility of voice, purity of tone, skill in phrasing, 
wealth of local colour ? 

This can hardly be the secret, for during these 
songs it is precisely his voice which awakens criticism. 
It would ill become me, who am inexpert, a mere 
wandering picker-up of seeds of pleasure, to discuss a 
matter of technique; nor do | intend to do so. It 
seemed to me that Rosing produced his voice in a 
manner as unusual—I had almost said as heterodox—as 
the rest of him. Apparently there was no attempt to 

lace the voice forward in the mouth, a method which, 
if I remember rightly, my old singing-master used to 
insist upon as the very alpha and omega of good 
voice-production. Indeed, Rosing did not seem at all 
anxious to place it anywhere! He sang as if he 
intended to say, ‘The breath is everything. The 
breath is the song. Get control over the pillar of 
breath ; sustain it, whether voluminous as a water- 
spout or slender as a string of pearls ; stop it here or 
there as the notes require, forcibly if necessary, or 
impressing it as lightly as the violinist lays his finger 
on the string when he will play harmonics ; maintain 
it steady and pure ; nothing else really matters ; the 
breath is the thing.’ 

This is probably the truth; but whether it is the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, let experts 
dispute among themselves. Certainly it seemed to at 
least one member of his audience that in fortissimo 
passages the long notes were hollow, lacked resonance, 
and were less effective than they would have been had 
they been brought forward towards the hard palate 
and the teeth; and in pianissimo passages the high 
notes were scarcely distinguishable from falsetto, and 
had all the unsatisfactory quality of falsetto. 

It would appear therefore that Rosing’s secret does 
not lie in his voice, extraordinary though it be, and 
produced in a manner out of the ordinary. We may 
perhaps come much nearer to it if, taking our cue 
from the theory we have just attributed to him, 
namely, that the breath is the song, we remember the 
mystical significance which from very ancient times 
has attached to the idea of the breath. Breath is 
Atman, Ruach, Spiritus, Anima. It is the Soul, the 
Self. Indeed, in Rosing’s case, the sequel seems to 
prove that this is the root of the matter and the key to 
the explanation of his power. For it was significant 
that such questionings and incipient criticisms as 
arose in our mind as we listened to him found 
occasion and room only when he was singing songs 
born of the spirit of a race other than his own. Ever 
in these songs his profound sympathy and under- 
standing were obvious ; his power to place himself as 
it were within the song and to identify himself 
genuinely with the emotion or the idea expressed in 
it—more than this, his power to bring his audience 
also within the song and to make us hear and feel it 
from the inside. Particularly was this so in the case, 
for example, of such a song as ‘ Tears of Love’ ; for 
Russia has a genius for suffering, especially for 
love—suffering whether in its social or its religious 
aspect, and the spirit of Russia readily identifies itself 
with the sufterer whatever his race or creed or 





setting of Baudelaire’s ‘ L’invitation au voyage’; and 
he will sing Frank Bridge’s ‘ Isobel.’ When the song 


experience may be. And so it was not difficult for 
Rosing to clothe himself with Beethoven’s music and 
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yet remain himself. On the other hand, Duparc’s 
*L’invitation au voyage’ was the least successful of 
his songs, for the reason that a Russian must find it 
be hard wholly to understand, or fully to sympathise 
with, Baudelaire’s view of the Universe which is the 
song’s theme. We are suggesting that if Rosing sang 
these songs—these foreign songs—somewhat less than 
perfectly, the defect was due to a psychological inability 
—the inability to enter completely into their spirit : in 
other words to make the breath—himself—the song. 
This defect created a flaw in the spell which the singer 
laid upon us, and permitted us to stand a little distance 
a from him and ask questions of one sort or another 
about his voice. 

But when he came to sing Russian songs—frankly 
it did not matter then the toss of a farthing whether 
his voice was in his throat or his head or anywhere 
where it ought or ought not to have been according 
to the canons of orthodox vocalism. Then was his 
audience divided into two portions, between which a 
deep gulf was fixed ; on the one side, those whom he 
carried with him to stand within the throbbing heart 
of Russia, and on the other side the hardened sinner 
of a critic who dwells in outer darkness, who can 
*botanise on his mother’s grave,’ and for whom there 
is no hope. Russia was there with all its contradic- 
tions—its faith and its fatalism; its passion and 
compassion ; its rage and its tenderness ; its form- 
lessness and its humanity ; its despair and its hope ; 
its realism and its idealism; its passivity and its 
longing ; its self-torture and its infinite capacity to 
partake of pain ; Russia, grim, patient, wild, visionary, 
nascent and uncouth, aspiring and portentous. Russia 


Cbhurcb and | Organ Music. — 


The Annual Spring Festival of the London Sunday School 
Choir will be held on April 12, at 6.30, in the Royal Alber 
Hall. The choir and orchestra will consist of 1,200 adult 

tformers. The soloists will be Miss Carrie Tubb, Madame 

argaret Layton, and Mr. Charles Tree. The programme 
will include miscellaneous short choral works, selections 
from ‘ Messiah’ and ‘Samson,’ and orchestral items bya 
band of a hundred and forty. The conductors are Mr, 
Wesley Hammet (orchestra) and Mr. William Whiteman 
(choir). Mr. Horace G. Holmes will be at the organ, and 
Mrs. Mary Layton at the pianoforte. 


A memorial service for members of the R.A.M. and 
R.C.M. who have fallen in the War was held at the Temple 
Church on March 19. The Master of the Temple officiated, 
and read the Roll of Honour. The music was arranged by 
Dr. H. W. Richards and Major Walford Davies, the latter 
directing its performance. Included were Byrd’s ‘ Justorum 
anim,’ Corder’s Elegy’for twenty-four violins (played by 
students of the R.A.M.), Parry’s ‘Song of Farewell ' (sw 
by students of the R.C.M.), anda Postlude, ‘In Memoriam, 
specially written by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 


At an oratorio service in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, on March 13, Dr. C. H. Kitson directed perform. 
ances of Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine,’ Kitson’s ‘ Song of 
Victory,’ Elgar's ‘ For the Fallen,’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens’ and ‘ The Glories of our Blood and State.’ 


Mr. George T. Pattman, the ex-cathedral organist whose 
laying at the London Coliseum and other variety houses 
as been a succesful feature during the past few years, 





was there, as Rosing sang ; in the tones of his voice, 
in his gestures and postures. Surely no artist on the 
concert-platform could live before the public for a| 
month and allow himself such attitudes as Rosing | 
assumes—unless he had something extraordinarily | 
big within him and behind him, something which | 
would demonstrate them to be not tricks and) 
mannerisms but part and parcel of the total | 
expression of the spirit which, in singing, had| 
possession of him. Such justification Rosing | 
certainly has, and to a triumphant degree; and it) 
goes a long way to justify his vocal theory: The} 
breath is the song; the breath is Rosing; and} 
Rosing is Russia. 

It is quite possible that Rosing is a greater artist | 
than he is a vocalist. Rank him where you will 
among the vocalists—and that, surely, save from the 
professional point of view, is a small matter; but 
indubitably he is a genius. Nor is he simply a genius 
from Russia ; when he sings the songs of his race he 
is the embodied genius of Russia. 

After all, and especially in these days, what we are 
in search of is not merely beguiling performances, 
but chiefly visions and pulses which will create within 
us sympathy and understanding for all human kind. 





The fine three-manual organ in St. James’s Church, Hope, 
Manchester, built by Messrs. Hill & Sons, London, has 
lately been renovated and extended by the local firm of 
Wadsworth Bros., under the supervision of the organist, 
Mr. Rayner Clark, a conspicuous feature of the alteration 
being the Choir organ, which is now separate from the 
main instrument and faces the south aisle. In connection 
with the re-opening the first of? a series of recitals was 
given by Mr. Isaac Davidson, Master of the Music at 


Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, when the programme included 
Dubois’s ‘ Verset de Procession’ ; the Minuet in E flat from 
Beethoven’s 18th Pianoforte Sonata ; Gwlmant’s ‘ Lamenta- 
tion’; Parry’s Prelude on ‘ Even ide’; and Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor; variety being lent to the occasion 
by an admirab'e rendering of Mendelssohn's 
prayer’ by the choir of the church, 


‘Hear my 





advertises in this issue for solo boys, with a view to adding 


vocal interest to his performance. 


At a Social Evening of the London Road Congregational 
Church, Chelmsford, held in the Shire Hall on March 12, 
Mr. F. E. Swan was presented with a silver tea-service and 
cheque for £83 in recognition of his services as organist of 
the Charch for the past twenty-five years. 

Mr. David Strong, the well-known tenor, is shortly 
resigning his post as a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal! after 
more than thirty-two years’ service. 


The West Middlesex Plainsong Guild has published a 


|setting of Te Deum, to viii-1 and i-iv., the first of a series 


under the title ‘The Church’s Music for the People.’ 


Crediton parishioners, having decided to procure a new 
organ for the Church as a War memorial, have already secured 


iover £1,600 towards this object. 


Mr. E. T. Cook’s ‘ Musicians’ Gift’ recital at Southwark 
Cathedral, postponed through illness, will take place on 
April 23, at 6. 





Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion will be sung at Southwark 
Cathedral on April 5, at 3. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Choral Song 
and Fugue, S. S Wesley; Choral Improvisation, ‘In 
dulci jubilo,’ Karg-Zlert ; Allegro and Allegretto (from 
Sonata in G), Algar; Prelude ‘St. Mary,’ Charles 
Wood; Fantasy-Prelude, Charles Macpherson. 


| Mr. J. Pallein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Giasgow—Concerto in 


A: Handel; Prelude, Fugue and Variation, Franck; 
Prelude, Air, and Gavotte, S. Wes/ey ; Villanella, Zre/and; 
Carillon, Faulkes. 

Mr. Arthur Warrell, St. Mary Redcliff—Sonata No. 10, 
kheinberger ; A D. 1620, MacDowell; Lament, Harvey 
Grace; Pwean, Julius Harrison; Prelude and Fugue m 
E minor, Bach: Cantabile and Alleluia, Boss? ; Rbapsody 
No. 3, on Breton Folk-Tunes, Saint-Saéns ; Finale from 
Sonata in F, Sz/as. 
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Mr. R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.—Symphony No. 6 (First Move- 
ment), Widor ; Sonata Eroica, Stanford ; Autumn Réverie, 
fongen. 

vi, Herbert Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(six recitals)—Fantasia in F minor, Mozart; Fantasia 
Concertante, /etra:z; Variations on an Original Theme, 
E. H. Thorne; Passacaglia, Bach ; othic Suite, 
Boillmann ; Overture in D, Smart ; Rhapsodie Catalane, 
Bonnet ; Coronation March, Frederic Cliffe ; Dithyramb, 
Harwood ; Introduction and Air with Vanations, Ha/ton ; 
Variations on an Old English Melody, Swart Archer. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church (two recitals)— 
March in G, Zlgar ; Variations, Op. 1, Bonnet ; Prelude 
and Fugue in D, Back ; Valse Triste, Sibelius ; Concert 
Toccata in D minor. 

Dr. William A. Hall, All Saints’, Eastbourne (four recitals) 
—Introduction and First Movement from Sonata in E 
minor, Rheinberger ; Triumphal March, ‘ From Crag to 
Sea,’ Liszt ; Gothic Suite, Bocl/mann ; Solemn Melody, 
Walford Davies; Fugue ‘St. Ann’s,’ Back: Allegretto 
Grazioso, Hollins ; Cantiléne Nuptiale and Toccata in G, 
Dubois; Sposalizio, Zisst. 

Mr. A. B. Garrard, Christ Church, Penge—Sonata No. 1, 
Lyon; Imperial March, Z/gar; Prelude on ‘St. 
Michael,’ /V¥es¢ ; Alla Marcia, /re/and (Collection in aid 
of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, £4 15s.). 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church 
—Introduction and Allegro, Henniker ; Allegro Cantabile 
(Symphony No. 5), [Vidor ; Meditation, Bonnet ; Prelude 
on ‘ Rockingham,’ /arry ; Fantasia in E minor, Si/as. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster (three 
recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in D, Back; Aubade, 
Bernard Johnson; March on a Theme of Handel, 
Guilmant ; Triumphal March, Ho//ins. 

Mr. Spencer Shaw, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster— 
Overture to ‘Poet and Peasant,’ Suffé ; Grand Choeur 
(alla Handel), Guz/mant. 

Mr. W. Henry Maxfield, St. John’s, Altrincham—Air with 
Variations, esse ; Chanson Orientale, Schumann. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (four recitals) 
—Funeral March, 7chazkovsky ; Prelude and Fugue on 
BACH, Bach; Marche Pontificale, de la Tomibelle ; 
Pitce Hérdique, Franck ; Fantasia in F minor, AZozart ; 
Fugue in G minor, Sack; Air with Variations and 
Finale Fugato, Smart. 

Dr. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (five 
recitals)\—Allegro (Sonata No. 1), Back ; Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn ; Allegro (Symphony No. 6), Widor; 
Toccata in C, Xheinberger ; Scherzo in E, Gigout; 
Marche Solennelle, Aorowski ; Allegro (from Sonata), 
Elgar ; Passacaglia in C minor, Bach ; Idyll, Vierne. 

Mr. H. Matthias Turton, St. Aidan’s, Leeds—Allegro 
(fom Sonata Cromatica), Yow; Pensée d'Automne, 
Jongen ; Allegretto Maestoso, Intermezzo, and Finale 
(from Symphony No. 3), Véerne; Intermezzo (from 
Op. 5), Barié; Sonata No. 1, Stanford; ‘Ariel,’ 
Chant du Printemps, Pastorale and Rhapsodie Catalane, 
Bonnet. 

Mr. Frank Butler, All Saints’, Hove—Fantasia and Fugue 
inG minor, Bach; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Scherzo 
in F minor, Sandiford Turner; Finale (2nd Suite), 
Boéllmann. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(four recitals)—Senerade, 7. J/ansficld ; Festal Postlude, 
Gladstone ; Minuet, Musette, and Italian Rhapsody, Zyon ; 
Moto Perpetuo, ord; Minuet and Trio, Wolstenholme; 
March in F, /re/and ; Overture, Smart. 

Mr. Allan Brown, St. Michael’s, Wandsworth Common— 
Gothic Suite, Boé//mann ; Funeral March and Hymn of 
Seraphs, Gui/mant ; Fugue, Reubke ; Finale in B flat, 
Wolstenholme. 

Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, Barking Parish Church—Grand 
Cheeur in D, Gui/mant; Prelude and F: ugue in C, Bach; 
Toccata in G, Duédoi's. 

Mr. Arthur R. Saunders, St. Stephen’s, Wandsworth (three 
recitals)—Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, S/anford; 
Rhapsodie No. 3, Saint-Saéns ; Toccata and Fugue in C, 
Bach ; Chanson Rustique, P. Mansfeld ; Triumph Song, 
Baynon ; Choral in A minor, Franck ; Festival Toccata, 
Wolstenholme. 





Mr. Gerald W. Spink, St. John’s, Roundhay—Toccata in F, 
Bach ; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn; Cantiléne in A fiat, 
Hollins ; Pastorale in A, /ongen. 

Mr. W. Cyril Tapson, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Charing Cross 
Road (three recitals)—March from ‘ Occasional Oratorio’ : 
Madrigal, Lemare ; Marche Solennelle, Borowski; Grand 
Cheeur, Hollins. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (three 
recitals)—Andante and Fugue (Symphony No. 4), /zdor ; 
Andantino, /vanh Bridge ; Berceuse and Legend, lzerne ; 
Chant de bonheur, Lemare ; Intermezzo, Reger ; Preludes 
on ‘ Deck thyself, my Soul’ and ‘ We all believe,’ and 
Trio in C minor, Bach. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Captain Felix E. Baker, principal tenor, St. Anne’s, Soho. 

Mr. Edward W. Bolton, to be organist and choirmaster of 
Finchley Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Hubert Gresham, organist and choirmaster, St. 
Michael and All Angels, Ladbroke Grove. 

Mr. L. J. G. Marsh, organist and choirmaster, Christ 
Church, Clapham. 

Mr. Gilbert P. Matthews, to be organist and choirmaster of 
Wemyss Castle, Fifeshire. 

Mr. C. F. Mottram, to be organist and choirmaster of St. 
Ambrose’s, Edgbaston. 

Mr. H. S. V. Shapley, to be organist and choirmaster of 
St. John’s, Darwen. 

Mr. Cyril E. Tapson, to be organist and choirmaster of 
Holy Trinity, Coaapte. 

Mr. Arthur F. Tate, to be organist and choirmaster of 
Central Baptist Church, Bloomsbury. 


THE POINT OF PERFECTION IN XVItTH 
CENTURY NOTATION. 


On February 11 the members of the Musical Association 
had the privilege of hearing a paper on the above subject 
from Miss Townsend Warner, who began with some 
remarks on the growth of notation. She observed that 
modern composers were beginning to find our time-notation 
inadequate to their needs. It was because of the richness 
and variety of rhythm displayed in their polyphonic work 
that the 16th century musicians made so much use of the 

int of perfection. Their use of it was exceedingly 
interesting and significant. It was in form a small dot or 
stroke, commonly placed above the notes affected, and 
slightly to the right of them. Its various functions could be 
me on into three main divisions : arithmetical, mensural, 
and extra-mensural. 

In the first of these, it indicated the perfection, that is to 
say, the triplicity of a single long, breve, or semibreve, either 
standing by itself or in ligature. In this case only was the 
dot placed on the same level as the note. This was the 
baldest and least significant use of the dot. It referred 
solely to the preceding note, without defining the rhythmic 
flow, and hence, having a mere arithmetical meaning instead of 
a mensural one, it could be used for this purpose equally well 
in perfect or common time. It was essential to a comfortable 
enluntentine of the point of perfection to grasp the 
difference between it and the dot of augmentation. The 
latter was always placed on the same level as the note it 
augmented, whilst the point of perfection was placed 
above the note it referred to. It was only when the 
point of perfection was used in its arithmetical sense 
that there was a risk of confusing it with the point 
of augmentation. They were, however, absolutely distinct 
in purpose, the function of the one being to show 
the perfection of the preceding note and thus to complete 
it, whilst the other showed that the note it followed 
was not complete in regard to the rhythmical structure of 
the phrase. Needless confusion had been caused by that 
arbitrary belief, not yet deservedly confuted, to the effect 
that the present day dot of augmentation was a modern use 
of the point of perfection, and derived from it. 

The second function of the point of perfection was a 
mensural one. Here it dealt no longer with single notes, but 
with the rhythmic flow, and it did this in a number of ways. 
It might be used to define or to establish the completion of 
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a measure. It could also be employed to mark the com- 
pletion of a measure when the notes involved seemed on the 
minus side. When a breve was followed by a minim only, 
with a dot placed after the minim, the measure was filled 
out by the breve equalling five minims. In the greater 
prolation the semibreve and the semibreve rest equalled 
three minims. Sometimes one found that where a measure 
of breve and semibreve was followed by a measure of semi- 
breve and breve, or conversely, a dot was placed between 
these measures. The Dot Divisio Modi was intended to 
preserve the integrity of the Rhythmic Modes. This 
invention of Rhythmic Modes was an early mensural system 
devised out of the combination of the triple prolation with 
the poetic metres. After describing these, Miss Warner 
went on to speak of alteration, which was the final sub- 
division of the mensural use of the dot, and gave various 
examples from 16th century compositions. 

The extra-mensural use of the dot had not been mentioned 
by any of the early musical theorists. It was found pretty 
frequently in such a position that it could not be taken to 
refer to the perfection of the note, or to the definition or 
completion of the measure, or to the regulation of grouping 
in the greater prolation: neither was it necessary for the 
a of alteration, or for division of the Rhythmic 

odes. The lecturer had come to the conclusion that it 
was employed for expressing the catalexis which might 
occur in imitational music, and thus to ensure the proper 
accentuation of the words. It would thus reduce a triple 
measure to a duple. That beautiful effect of rhythmical 
substitution, familiar to us in the music of Brahms, where a 
measure of perfect time was inserted in the flow of 
imperfect time with the greater prolation, was so common 
in music of the period as to need little comment. Musicians 
of the 16th century used effects such as these freely and 
with mastery, with the definite knowledge of their value 
in breaking up and embellishing the rhythmic flow. 

Miss Warner concluded by enlarging on the point of 
derfection and bar feeling, which she said was no modern 
growth but an integral force in the evolution of music. 
When it was called periodicity, this fact was recognised at 
once. Man was a rhythmical animal, so constructed that 
when he heard a succession of equidistant sounds he would 
insensibly arrange them in groups of two’s or three’s provided 
they were within the circuit of his rhythmical compre- 
hension. There was clear evidence that the bar feeling was 
recognised by our Tudor and Elizabethan composers. It was 
not only in mu:ic that contemporary mastery of rhythm 
manifested itself: one could parallel the cross rhythms of 
_ and Whyte in the blank verse of Shakespeare and 

ebster. The freedom and subtlety of rhythm which we 
found in the work of this great age did not come to dt 
through lawlessness, but through liberty. They could not 
have broken the rules so well if they had not had them 
first by heart. 





Reviews. 


O Light Everlasting. By Archibald W. Wilson. 

Awaked from sleep. By Charles H. Lloyd. 
Series, Nos. 63 and 64). ; 

O Thou Sword of the Lord. By Myles B. Foster. (Short 
Anthems, No. 231). 

Rule, Britannia. Arranged by W. P. Rivers. 
Book No. 1332). 

/n Royal Robes of Spiendour. A Hymn of Apostles and 
Martyrs. By J. Lionel Bennett. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Anthems for treble voices have been in great request 
during the War, and have been so much appreciated that we 
believe they will continue to be a feature in choirs where 
capable trebles are available. Mr. Wilson’s example is for 
three voices, the lowest being for treble, not alto. It is 
tuneful and straightforward. Dr. Lloyd’s anthem requires 
rather more independence from the singers, but is by no 
means difficult, the entries being free from awkwardness and 
the writing throughout grateful for the voices. In both 
anthems the organ part is admirably designed with a view to 


(Chorister 


(Part-song 





adding an interesting background without swamping the 
voices. 

Mr. Myles Foster has written a short, vigorous introit for 
four-part chorus and organ, with orchestral parts ad /id. It 


is specially suitable for use at services of thanksgiving for 
e. 


Arne’s best-known song is usually pitched in too high a 
key for popular use. Mr. Rivers’s version is in G, and is 
for a solo voice, with three arrangements of the chorus— 
S.A.T.B., S.S.A, and T.T.B. A very useful edition, the 
pianoforte part and vocal harmonies being alike excellent. 

The Rev. Lionel Bennett’s hymn is a very elaborate 
affair, for use as processional or anthem. It consists of a 
fine, vigorous tune, with varied treatment—free organ part, 
fauxbourdon, &c. In its complete form it demands a big 
and capable choir, but the composer has suggested cuts and 
other expedients in order to make it available for more 
modest forces. It can also be sung as an ordinary hymn, 
The writing throughout is free and effective, and the varied 
organ parts are fuil of interest. Orchestral parts may be 
hired. 


Keminiscences of Henry Coward. 
[J. Curwen & Sons. } 


In the story of British music of the present generation 
there are few more striking examples of self-help than 
Henry Coward, the boy who, undeterred by poverty and 
disadvantages of every conceivable kind, made himself one 
of the most famous of choral conductors. The musical 
aspirant of to-day who has his path smoothed by scholarships, 
doles, and short cuts, will find wholesome reading in this 
volume of reminiscences. Dr. Coward abates nothing in the 
record of his early poverty, but there is none of the arrogance 
of the average self-made man—merely a proper pride at 
having been able to rise supzrior to an environment that 
would have swamped all but the most indomitable. 

He divides his book into four parts, dealing respectively 
with ‘ Boyhood, ‘ The workshop,’ ‘ The School, and ‘ Musical 
Profession.’ The school was Zion School, Attercliffe, where 
young Coward, then in his twenty-third year, obtained a post 
as pupil-teacherat a salary of £20 per annum. He had 
previously worked at the cutlery trade from his ninth year. 
[hese two facts will show something of the mettle of the 
man. 

The book is one into which musicians, and especially 
choralists, will dip with profit. We wish we had space fora 
few extracts, but after all it is fairer to refer readers to the 
volum:. They will find it far more engrossing than many 
books with more pretensions to literary style. For example, 
the naively simple passages on pages 31-33, descriptive of his 
religious experiences, will move all but the cynic. 

Dr. Coward has no intention of becoming inactive yet 
awhile. He says, ‘ I began my musical activities in connection 
with the Church, and I am in the hope that I shall finish my 
work by doing still more in the direction of raising the 
preeer He | of Church praise.’ There is plenty for him to do, 
and we wish him many happy years of life in which to do it. 


‘ After tumult, rest.’ Tenor solo from ‘ War and Peace.’ 
By C. H. H. Parry. 
Hark! Hark! my sous. 


Fletcher. 


Sacred song. By Percy E. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


It would be difficult to find a song more suitable for peace 
celebrations than the extract from Parry’s ‘ War and Peace, 
a characteristic setting of these words : 


* After tumult, rest ; after tempest, calm ; 
Earth, like a weary child, is gently press’d 
In the enfolding arm. 


Where the battle roar'd 
Round the trenchéd height, 

Steals a dewy fragrance, softly pour’d 
From the lips of night. 


Creeps the gathering rust 
O’er the broken gun, 

Fort and bastion crumble into dust, 
Now their task is done. 
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Sleeps the silent glade, 
Sleeps the lowlit wood : 

Nature’s healing hands are softly laid 
On the fields of blood. 


Hush’d the sounds of war, 
Earth may rest awhile, 

Rest in loving patience, wearied sore, 
Sleep, and sleeping, smile.’ 


The beautifully-expressive music gives fine scope to a 
soprano or tenor, especially in the sustained high notes of 
the last two pages. 

Mr. Fletcher’s effective setting of Faber's familiar hymn 
should find favour with vocalists who are called on to provide 
items at organ recitals, sacred concerts, and similar occasions 
The accompaniment is of a type that is easily adapted to 
the organ. 


The Musical Directory for 1919. 
[Rudall Carte & Co.] 
The sixty-seventh annual issue of this book is now ready. 
No more need be said in regard to a publication that has 


WANTED—BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
A SPRING-CLEANING TIME APPEAL. 


S1r,—I have just returned from a visit to the Army of 
Occupation in Germany, and want to make a special and 
urgent request to your readers. You have been very good 
in the past in making known to your readers the needs of 
our Musicians’ Fund of the Y.M.C.A. (of the committee of 
which, along with the Editors of the other musical papers 
of the country, you are a member), and also of the National 
Collection of Instruments and Music for the use of the 
troops. The Fund still needs money, and the National 
Collection still needs music and instruments, and I hope 
your readers will continue to do what they can to contribute 
boih ; but a sfecia/ need which I have discovered amongst 
our troops in Germany is that of books upon music—text- 
books of every kind (elementary and advanced), histories of 
music, biographies of musicians, &c. The men now have 
leisure, and I have been encouraged to find that hundreds 
of them are prepared to undertake quite serious study of 
music. 

I think we may say that every musician in this country 
has upon his shelves some books which are no longer of 
great service to him. Such books should zmmediately be 
sent to me at the Music Section, Y.M.C.A., 25, Bloomsbury 

ware, London, W.C.1. They will at once be acknow- 

ed, and I think I can promise that the day after we 
receive them they will be on their way to our newly-formed 
music libraries in Germany. 

I have come back from my journey encouraged by the 
thought that, by the education of a section of our manhood 
now abroad, we have a real opportunity of making ours a 
more musical country. I sincerely hope that we shall make 
use of this opportunity to the full.—Yours faithfully, 


March 10, 1919. Percy A. ScHoLes 


MR. HAROLD SAMUEL AND BACH’S 
‘THIRTY VARIATIONS.’ 

Sir,—In your very appreciative notice of Mr. Harold 
Samuel’s pianoforte recital of January 28, you fail to draw 
attention to what I think was a very subtle little joke on the 
part ofthe pianist. Bach’s ‘Thirty variations’ were, of course, 

principal item in the programme, and, as is generally 
known, they were written to order for the purpose of lulling 
to sleep Baron Kaiserling, who, a sufferer from insomnia, 
wished for some piece of music that might soothe him when 
lying awake. Well, this being the case, it seemed to me a 
very playful piece of humour on Mr. Samuel’s part to play, 
a an extra, the fine Choral Prelude on ‘ Sleepers, wake.’ 

F. M. MANN. 


(We regret being compelled to hold over several letters. — 
Ep., M7.) 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths :— 

ARTHUR O’LEarRY, in March. Born in 1834, he studied 
the pianoforte at Leipsic, where he made the acquaintance of 
Moscheles, Mendelssohn, and Joachim. As professor of 
music at the Royal Academy of Music, he gave lessons to 
Arthur Sullivan and Charles Stanford. His editions of 
pianoforte works were well known. 

HorAceE WILLIAM PETHERICK, the well-known violin 
connoisseur, vice-president of the Cremona Society, author 
of works on Guarnerius and Stradivarius, on March8, at the 
age of eighty. 

CHRISTOPHER WILSON, on February 18, composer o: 
Shakespearean music that has earned much popularity. A 
biographical and critical notice is given below. 

W. Frye PARKER, F.RA.M., on February 20, the 
well-known professor of the violin ; for many years leader of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society's Orchestra. 

Miss AMY WOoOODFORDE-FINDEN, on March 13, the 
composer of the familiar ‘ Indian Love Lyrics.’ 

Joun Apcock, for many years conductor of the 
Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Socieiy. 








CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 


When Christopher Wilson published his master-song, 
‘Come away, Death,’ in 1901, Zhe Times said of it that it 
was ‘all that such a song should be—fantastic, yet deeply 
pathetic, and as musicianly as a work by a Mendelssohn 
scholar ought to be.’ The words italicised remain true of all 
that this gifted composer left us; and the pity of it is that 
for various reasons, some of which will appear in the present 
notice, so little of his work has been printed. 

* Chris’ Wilson, as he was known to hosts of friends in 
Bohemian circles, was born at Melbourne, in Derbyshire, on 
October 7, 1874. He came of a musical stock, both his 
grandmother and his mother being brilliant pianists—the 
latter a pupil of Sterndale Bennett; while his father was 
a devoted amateur of the art, and his uncle, Mr. Frank 
Devonport, professor of harmony and composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Many stories, based on undoubted 
fact, are current as to the boy’s proficiency on the pianoforte, 
even before he reached his ‘teens ; and while at Derby School, 
where his headmaster was T. R. Sterndale Bennett, a son of 
the composer, he played for the eleven—a somewhat rare 
combination of talents. There was never a doubt as to 
young Christopher’s future calling ; and his brilliant career 
at the Academy more than fulfilled his early promise. He 
carried off no fewer than thirteen bronze and three silver 
medals, and was at the end of his third year awarded three 
certificates: for the pianoforte, harmony, and sight-singing. 
He also gained the Agnes Zimmermann Prize. Wilson 
received every encouragement from the Principal, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, while his professors for Loses 
and composition, pianoforte, and viola (his second subject) 
were his uncle, Mr. Oscar Beringer, and Mr. Walenn, 
respectively. No one was surprised when he capped all his 
previous successes by carrying off the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship in 1895. He went abroad—as winners of the British 
Prix de Rome usually do—and studied under Wiillner at 
Cologne, von Herzogenberg at Berlin, and Widor at Paris. 
His gifts were appreciated by his foreign teachers as they had 
been at home. The beautiful Suite for strings (since published 
by Schott) was performed at Cologne at one of the principal 
concerts—a compliment that had been paid to only one 
young Englishman before him—Arthur Sullivan. Moreover, 
he was selected by Wiillner to ‘coach’ a tenor at the Opera 
in the part of Tristan—no small distinction. There can be 
no question that Wilson brought back to England one great 
asset*: he had heard all the great operas over and over 
again, and it was as a composer and conductor for the 


* Another natural result of his stay in Germany was that his 
interest in the folk-songs of that country was stimulated ; and he edited 
for Messrs. Boosey the volume of ‘German Folk-Songs’ in their Imperial 
Edition, the English versions being by his friend Paul England. 
Wilson's accompaniments and harmonies to these are m dels of what 
such things should be, and a notable feature of the collection is that 
it contains a large proportion of songs that had never been translated 
into English. 
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theatre that he was destined to make his mark. His sense 
of the stage and of atmosphere, and his love for everything 
relating to the theatre were remarkably keen ; so his success 
in this sphere was not surprising. itis gifts were quickly 
recognised by Sir Frank Benson, Mr. Oscar Asche, Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry, Mr. Otho Stuart, 
Mr. Wally, and others ; for the two first-named he acted as 
musical director for well over ten years. Apart from the 
numerous Shakespearean productions for which he wrote the 
music, his most striking successes were obtained in ‘ Kismet,’ 
the ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin’ and the Greek plays. In these 
latter he made no more use of the ancient modes than 
Mendelssohn had done ; but the result was highly effective 
and true to atmosphere. Opinions are bound to differ as 
to the comparative merit of the music written for the 
Shakespeare plays : on the whole, perhaps, ‘ Richard II.,’ 
*The Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘Measure for Measure’ 
mark his highest level of achievement. Wilson was, of 
course, acquainted with all the traditional music, of which 
he availed himself whenever he considered it suitable; the 
numerous gaps he filled up with unerring taste and skill. 
Future searchers in the British Museum Catalogue may 
consider his output relatively small, in spite of the fact that 
he died in his forty-fifth year. But it should be remembered 
that incidental music of this kind, apart from the lyrics, mostly 
remains in MS. One may rest assured, however, that its 
spirit and traditions will live on, and that much of it will be 
handed on by successive conductors for the enjoyment of 
future generations. 

His published works include, besides those meationed 
elsewhere in this column, settings of ‘ It was a lover and his 
lass,’ ‘ Take, oh take those lips away,’ ‘On the ground’ ; 
two songs set to words by Harold Begbie and Eric Broad ; 
*The Singer’ (Swinburne); three duets and a song from 
*Kismet’; an ‘Ave Maria’; and a ‘Novellette’ for the 
pianofurte. Of the unpublished works, the most important 
are a ‘Wordless play,’ ‘Inconstant Pierrot’ (the Scenario 
by Sidney Dark); a second Suite for strings; a Mass; 
a Pianoforte Quartet; two String Quartets; two Violin 
Sonatas; and a number of lyrics (several of them 
Shakespearean). Ile also wrote the music for two pageants. 

During the last year of his life, when his health was 
beginning to fail, Wilson worked much at the British 
Museum on a series of papers for 7he Stage, dealing with 
Shakespeare and the host of composers who have set him to 
music : here his knowledge and experience, if not unrivalled, 
were certainly unsurpassed. Of these articles five had 
appeared up to the time of his death: (1) and (2) Intro- 
ductory and ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (October 31 and 
November 7, 1918); (3) and (4) ‘ Macbeth’ (December 5 
and December 27, 1918) ; (5) ‘ Romeoand Juliet’ (February 
6, 1919).* The last of the series was published eleven days 
before the end came suddenly—for ‘Chris’ died of heart 
failure in the early morning of February 17 ; a few hours 
before he fell asleep he was asked to write the music for the 
forthcoming production by Miss Doris Keane of this same 
play of ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’"—a pathetic coincidence ! 

Anyone anxious to form some faint idea of ‘ Chris ' Wilson’s 
delightful personality, his kindness to all, his utter selfless- 
ness and child-like simplicity of nature, and his humour, 
should read the two articles on his experiences as a conductor 
which he contributed to 7#e S/age in 1917. But it is the 
humbler members of his orchestra who probably know 
more of his goodness of heart than even his most intimate 
friends; and it is their testimony he would have valued 
most highly. It should be added that he was a widely- 
read man, and possessed a sound knowledge of art and of 
architecture. 

A fine tribute to his memory was paid him by his brother 
Savages—among whom he had spent so many happy hours— 
on the Saturday night of the week in which he died, when 
Mr. George Baker sang his ‘Come away, Death,’ with an 
effect that will never be forgotten by those who were present. 
It is to be hoped that a permanent memorial may attach to him 
in due course by the issue in one volume of his Shakespeare 
Lyrics—both published and unpublished. H. O. 


* It was the intention of the editor of TAe Stage to reprint this 
holarly series, when completed, in book form; and it is a real loss to 
the history of music and literature that this scheme has been frustrated 
by the writer's premature death. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The second chamber concert of the Lent Term was given 
in the Duke’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, March 5s, 
when a programme of exceptional variety and interest was 
presented by the pupils. The Junior Orchestra, of which 
Mr. Spencer Dyke is the conductor, opened the concert with 
an admirable performance of the late Sir Hubert Parry’s 
* Lady Radnor’ Suite for Strings, while ‘Ole Olsen’ Suite 
(Op. 50) for Pianoforte and Strings was performed by the 
same orchestra later in the concert. An item of especial 
interest was two movements from a MS. Quartet for flute, 
two clarinets, horn, and pianoforte, by Edmund T. Jenkins 
(scholar), the composer playing one of the clarinet parts, 
while two movements from a String Quartet by Ernest 
Chausson brought the concert to a close. 

Among the miscellaneous items were two Recitations with 
music, some songs by Sir Charles Stanford and Ernest 
Walker, pianoforte solos by Chopin and Schumann, and the 
Romance and Scherzo from Widor’s Suite for flute and 
pianoforte. 

The R.A.M. Club held a social and musical meeting at 
the Duke’s Hall on Saturday evening, March 8. An 
excellent performance of Saint-Saéns’s Violin Concerto in 
B minor was given by Mr. Spencer Dyke, who also con- 
tributed a Sonata by Leclair and several shorter pieces by 
Rowsby Woof, J. B. McEwen, and Peggy Cochrane. The 
accompaniments were admirably played by Mr. Victor 
Booth. In addition to the instrumental solos an interesting 
selection of Italian, French, Russian, and English songs 
were contributed by Miss Olga Haley, who was accompanied 
by Mrs. Edward Haley. 

The news of the death of Mr. Frye Parker, who passed 
away on February 20 at the age of sixty-three, was received 
with deep regret by his many pupils and friends. Entering 
the R.A.M. as a student in 1867, he was appointed a 
professor in 1882, and for many years held a distinguished 
position amongst English violinists and teachers of the violin. 
He was the leader of the Royal Philharmonic Society, and 
also conductor of the Colet Court Orchestral Society and of 
the Civil Service Orchestral Society. Both as an able and 
painstaking teacher and a sound and widely cultured 
musician he was highly esteemed by a very large circle of 
brother musicians. 

The death of Mr. Arthur O'Leary, which took place on 
March 12, has removed a greatly respected personality 
from the musical world. Many of Mr. O’Leary’s pupils 
achieved fame in their profession, amongst them being 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and Sir Charles Stanford. For many 
years he was a professor and an examiner at the R.A.M., 
where he was held in the greatest esteem. 

The following awards have recently been made: The 
Sterndale Bennett Prize (for the best performance of a work 
by the late Sir William Sterndale Bennett) to Desirée 
MacEwan. The Goldberg Prize, for soprano vocalists, to 
Gwladys Partridge. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON. 


We regret that the date, March 19, of the opening of Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s season of opera at Drury Lane forbids 
more than a brief reference to the first night. Sir Thomas, 
who was warmly greeted by a large audience, conducted 
Dr. Ethel Smyth’s ‘The Boatswain’s Mate’ and Rimsky- 
Korsakov's ‘Le coq d'or.’ The English work, with its 
humour, folk-song lilts, and clever scoring was well performed 
by Miss Rosina Buckman, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. 
Frederick Ranalow, and was keenly enjoyed. In the bizarre 
and fascinating ‘Coq d'or’ the cast-of English artists—Miss 
Sylvia Melis, Miss Edith Clegg, Miss Doris Lemon, Messrs. 
Foster Richardson, Sydney Russell, William Michael, 
Herbert Langley, and Frederick Blamey—showed with what 
thoroughness, spirit, and artistry a difficult work can now be 
presented without the traditional help from the Continent. 
Sir Thomas Beecham and an excellent orchestra displayed 
the glittering colours of Rimsky-Korsakov’s score without 
stint and with thorough mastery. 

The performance of ‘ The Marriage of Figaro ' on March 21 
was a triumph of presentation—entrancing in its beauty, 
naturalness, and humour. 

included also 
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Godounov,’ ‘La Boheme,’ and ‘ Aida.’ 
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‘UNS KANN KEINER !’ 


(ZuR BERLINER AUFFUHRUNG 


DES *Faistarr’ von VERDI.) 


Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff,’ which was 











Falstaff von Verdi: ‘Alle Achtung, der ist ja noch viel kolossaler !' 
‘Keine Rangstreitigkeiten—ich habe ja auch was vom Verdy! 


Der Deutsche Falstaff: 


first heard at the Scala at Milan 
on February 9, 1893, was, with 
but little delay, produced at 
Berlin by an Italian company, 
to a great extent identical with 
the original one, thougha marked 
abstention was that of Victor 
Maurel, who on patriotic grounds 
declined to repeat the part of 
Falstaff, which he had created, 
in the capital of the chief enemies 
of his country. The first per- 
formance in the Berlin Opera 
House, in ‘ Unter den Linden,’ 
took place on June 1, 1893. It 
was cordially received, but with- 
out any sort of furore, and 
probably the lightness of its 
effervescent humour and rapid 
action were not in its favour in 
the Prussian capital. It afforded 
a motive, however, for the 
accompanying cartoon, which 
appeared in a comic paper at 
the time. Falstaff, standing by 
the side of the Royal Opera 
House, is greeting a colossal 
‘double,’ who sits crushingly 
on the Guard House, which is 
in fact almost exactly opposite 
the Opera House. Heis labelled 
* Falstaff-Militarismus,’ and it 
will be noticed how his sensual 
face and bloated figure seem to 
be causing great alarm among 
the passers-by. His greeting to 
his pigmy rival: ‘No disputes 
about precedence ; I too know 
something of Verdy,’ refers of 
course to a Prussian War- 
Minister, Verdy du Vernois, 
who presumably shared some 
responsibility for the tax which 
militarism imposed upon the 
German people, and probably 
this represents the extreme limit 
which Press censorship would 
allow in the direction of any 
protest against such a burthen 
as this military policy involved. 
H. T. 





Sirty Dears Ago. 


Scottish song, in the Music Hall, which was occupied in 


From the J/usical Times of April, 1859 : 


Berwick.—On the 23rd of Feb., the Church Choir gave 
their annual concert, in the Girls’ School, to a large and 


very select audience, including many ladies from the town | 


and country. The singers consisted of three men and five 
“ys, and were accompanied by Mr. Young on the piano- 


forte. The programme contained fourteen pieces of secular | 


music, glees, songs, and catches. 


WuiTny.—A new idea has been very successfully carried 
out here in concerts. The Temperance Choral Society have 


just held two very crowded meetings, and, although the | 


lent employed was strictly native, the greatest satisfaction 
was given. The music consisted chiefly of old Aus to 
modern Temperance Words, interspersed with recitations. 
Miss King accompanied the songs on the pianoforte. 


EbINBURGH.—On the 26th of February, the Edinburgh 
male Sol-Fa Association gave a very successful festival of 


every part by a very respectable audience. This festival 
broke up with the audience all joining in ‘ Auld lang syne.’ 


Sr. MARTIN’s HALL.-—Beethoven’s Mass in C, and 
Mendelsschn's Hymn of Pra*se, were performed, under Mr. 
IIullah’s direction, on Wednesday evening, the 16th ult., 
when the principal singers were Miss Banks, Miss Martin, 
Miss Bradshaw, Messrs. W. Cooper and Thomas. The 
chorus is no doubt well trained by Mr. Hullab, bat the 
difiiculties in these two compositions are great, and are 
quite sufficient to account for occasional unsteadiness. Upon 
the whole, the performance was satisfactory, and the band 
was unexceptionable. Mr. Sims Reeves was announced in 
the bills for the tenor part in the Hymn of Praise, but an 
apology was made for his non-appearance by Mr. Hallah, 
who stated that Mr. Reeves had only just come up from the 
Is!e of Wight, and had arrived ‘ voiceless.’ 
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A FESTIVAL AT WOKING. 


The organizers of the Woking Musical Festival of British 
Composers, which was held on March 15, deserve to be 
both congratulated and encouraged, for their enterprise is 
of a kind that could be developed with advantage in the 
London area. Towns in the near home counties are too apt 
to have their own musical life impoverished by the competition 
of London. The burden of an important programme was 
borne by the Woking Musical Society's choir and orchestra, 
and with orchestral leaders from the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, Mr. Frederick Ranalow as vocalist, and Mr. Herbert 
Fryer, the standard of performance was of the best. One 
can assume from the title ‘ Festival of British Composers’ 
that the event under notice, being devoted entirely to works 
by Sir Charles Stanford, was inaugural. The programme 
consisted of the Irish Rhapsody No. 1, in D minor, Op. 78 ; 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in C minor, Op. 126 ; Solemn 
March and Hervic Epilogue, ‘Verdun,’ Op. 151, for 
orchestra ; the * Songs of the Sea,’ for baritone, chorus, and 
orchestra ; and choral part-songs. Interest centred in the 
Pianoforte Concerto—excellently played by Mr. Fryer— 
which was then beard for the first time in the London area. 
It was typical of the composer's distinction of thought and 
craftsmanship; two movements in particular—the slow 
movement and the /ima/e—made an instant and vivid 
impression. The rest of the programme was more than 
adequately carried out, including the part-songs excellently 
sung under the guidance of Mr. H. Scott Baker. It should 
be mentioned that it is largely due to the continued support 
of a local J.P., Mr. Patrick H. White, that the Society has 
long been able to lead and vitalize music at Woking 





THE MUSICIANS’ Y.M.C.A. GIFT. 

This is a scheme for providing additional musical facilities 
for the members of His Majesty’s Forces in the 2,600 Huts 
and Centres of the Y.M.C.A. at home and abroad. 

Committee.—The Editors of all the Musical Papers of 

the Country. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Major H. Walford Davies, Mus. Doc. 

Organizing Secretaries.—Percy A. Scholes, Mus. Bac., 

A.R.C.M. ; Katharine E. Eggar, A.R.A.M. 

Assistant Organizing Secretary.--Miss Edna Palmer. 

Hon. Organizer of National Collection of Instruments 

and Mustc.—Herman Darewski. 

Office. —Y.M.C.A., Universities House, 25, Bloomsbury 
, Square, W.C..-1. 


al collected this year 


Tota _ oe 
Tots March rth, 19619 ee 227 9 1 


al from February 12¢ 
(a) Proceeps or Concerts AND ENTERTAINMENTS FROM 
FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 11, 1919. 
Crouch End Mr. E. M. Erlebach’s £sd 
Concert ee 50 14 
Cana Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Imperial League of 
Daughters of Empire 
Concert ee 17 
Cheltenhar Mr. C. A. Morris's Concert 
during his Collection 
campaign © Oo 
Erith Miss F. H. Ledger, Pupils 
Concert . 11 
Leamington Sp: Miss G. F. Gabb, Pupils 
Concert .. : 3 
Liverpool .. Mr. W.  E. — Bridson's 
Concert rs it 6 
Leytonstone Dramatic Recital by Miss 
suie Bagley’s Pupils 
at the Metropolitan 
\cademy of Music 
Stoneycroft Miss E. Levin, Pupils 
Musical Evening rt 
Stalybridge Miss E. Ridway, Music al 
Evening, Girls’ Guild o 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea Miss Florence Aylward. 
Cafe Chantant “ 4 11 
West Hartlepool Concert by St. George’ 
Choral Society 8 












(4) OrGan RECITALS. 








Colne .. Baptist Church: Mr. E. 
Tatham .. pe me 35 6 

Gospel Oak .. »- All Hallows’ Church: 
Mr. W. Wolstenholme. . 237 1 

Hereford .. .. Cathedral Recital: 
Mr. Percy Hull a 676 

Holmwood Parish Church : Recital by 

Miss Pike, and donation 

from Lady Wilson's 
‘Comforts Fund’ 8s 120 9 

Hove .. oe Parish Church: Mr. F. 
1. Butler ee ee 312 © 

Lincoln Cathedral Recital: 
Dr. Bennett : mn 7 0 

Leytonstone . . -- St. Andrew's Church: 

Mr. Sydney H. Nichol- 
son 7319 3 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Cathedral _ Recital: 
Mr. < H N oody oe 20 00 

Ripon.. ee Cathedral Recital: 
Mr. C. oody ee 15 0 0 

Stroud Green -- Holy Trinity Church: 
Mr. G. D. Gansleghem 440 
£32 16 10 

(c) Doxations Axnp CoLLections. 
4 Ss. d. 
Mrs. K. Mackinnon ios ee oe ee . 10 0 oO 
Miss K. A. Mackinnon oe os aa er 5 © 0 
Mr. G, Elwes au on we a aie oe 5 © © 
Mrs. M. Body... on ‘ ee oe 5 © 0 
Mrs. A. Thorp... - - "i os on 2 20 
Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons : én ‘ 220 
Mr. J. E. Wallis .. ee - * aii > 20 
Miss E. M. Haselden : ° én ee ‘ 2 ° 


Dr. J. E. Borland t 
Mr. W. French I 
Miss L. Cogan I 
Miss K. Martin - t 
Messrs. Lyon & Hall se t 
Miss E. M. Boyce I 
Miss R. M. Fagelund 1 

r 


On men n ween nen 
° 


Mr. E. F. Holey -_ 
Mr. C. H. Francklow © 10 0 
Miss Dickinson .. o 
Lady Robertson 010 oO 
Miss D. M. Stevens © 16 © 
Mrs. Askwith 
Miss S. Maturin _ 
Miss E. Marriott (Reader of 7/e Strad) 
Anonymous 

Mr. W. E. Rogers © 2 
Miss D. Sherratt © 2 
Miss J. E. Hamilton © 
Mr. FE. Besley . oe ee ee ee o 2 


£49 9 





Many of the above are the donors’ second contributions to the Fund 











London Concerts. 


Tue Royal PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
MR. GUSTAVE HOLST'S ‘THE PLANETS’ SUITE. 


The third concert of the season, on February 27, was 
notable for the first performance of a new Suite by Mr. 
Gustave Holst, ‘ The Planets.’ The work was begun at the 
end of 1914, a fact which was clearly not without influence 
on its style. There are seven movements, ‘Mars, the 
Bringer of War,’ ‘ Venus, the Bringer of Peace,’ ‘ Mercury, 
the Winged Messenger,’ ‘ Saturn, the Bringer of old Age, 
‘Uranus, the Magician,’ ‘Neptune, the Mystic,’ and 
‘Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity.’ The second and sixth were 
omitted on this occasion. The idea of the Suite seems 
have been conceived while the composer was _ studying 
astrology. Although the poetic basis is planetary, howevet, 
he wishes his work to be judged as music. So few of ws 
know anything of the heavenly bodies, that there is no feat 
of his wish being disregarded. 

The orchestra employed is very large—four flutes, three 
oboes, cor anglais, three clarinets, bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, double-bassoon, six horns in F, four trampets 1n¥ 
two tenor trombones, one bass trombone, one tenor tuba 1 
B flat, six timpani, big dram, side-drum, cymbals, bells, 
triangle, tambourine, glockenspiel, celesta, xylophone, orga 
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and strings. Letit be said at once that the Suite scored an 
emphatic success. ‘Mars’ is by far the most convincing 
orchestral battle-piece that we have heard. Comparisons 
with the passage in ‘Ein Heldenleben’ were inevitable, 
some hearers (of course) discovering similarities. But it 
seemed to us that Mr. Holst, in making an insistent rhythm 
the dominating feature, had got well clear of the Strauss 
example. Cacophony there is in abundance, but the most 
lasting impression is that of the figure : 


eee | 


| face e 


beaten out with remorseless insistence. ‘Mercury’ proved 
to be the most e ing number, full of fancy, and wonder- 
fally scored. ‘Saturn’ was impressively gloomy, and a 
trifle over-long in one mood. * Uranus’ and ‘ Jupiter’ were 
both on the strepitous side ; but the latter contained so much 
of an attractive character that we believe it would be very 
popular. Towards its close a fine, long tune of Celtic type 
seemed a trifle out of the picture, but a good tune is always 
welcome, so we do not complain of it being dragged in by 
the hair, as this one seems to be. The Suite was finely 
played, and loudly applauded. 

The rest of the programme consisted of Arnold Bax’s 
Festival Overture (a riotous and exhilarating work, though 
somewhat diffuse), Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto (in which 
Miss Margaret Fairless played brilliantly, and, in the /zza/e, 
a trifle hurriedly), and Ravel’s ‘ Rapsodie Espagnole.’ 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult’s conducting was admirable. 


QUEEN’s HALL. 

The return of M. Cortit gave added importance to the 
symphony concert of the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra on 
February 22. His reputation as one of the foremost of the 
world’s pianists was confirmed by a performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s C minor Concerto that was both technically brilliant 
and finely expressive. The Symphony was that of Mozart in 
E flat, No. 39. Miss Carrie Tubb sang the narration of 
Isolde from ‘ Tristan’ and an aria by Bach. 

On March 8 Moussorgsky’s ‘Une nuit sur le mont 
chauve’ and Bantock’s comedy-overture, ‘The Pierrot of 
the Minute,’ brought an interesting pictorial element into 
the programme, of which the chief features were Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony and Rachmaninov’s second Pianoforte 
Concerto, played by Miss Myra Hess with accustomed 
distinction. 


Miss Murray Lambert played Violin Concertos by Mozart | 


and Dvordk at Queen’s Hall on March 4, accompanied by 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Hamilton 
Harty. The programme introduced a fascinating and clever 
piece of fairy music, ‘ Puck’s Minuet,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Howells, and ‘ Will o’ the Wisp’ by Mr. W. H. Reed, the 
latter being conducted by the composer. 


Royal CuHorat Society. 

London concert-goers are not accustomed to associate the 
name of Mozart with religious music, and to many of the 
audience at the Royal Albert Hall on March 1, the strength 
and beauty of Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ must have been a 
surprise and a lesson. It was an excellent idea to revive 
this work—-which had not been performed by the Royal 
Choral Society for twenty years—as it contains much that is 
adapted for sonorous and dignified singing. and the qualities 
ofboth the music and the choir were heard tc advantage. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss 
Gertrude Higgs, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Graham Smart, 
and Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 

The ‘ Requiem’ was followed by Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn 
of Praise.’ 


Madame Clara Butt’s concert at the Royal Albert Hall on 
h 15 was a memorable occasion. Every seat was sold, 
the massed bands of the Guards occupied the orchestra, 
conducted by Major Mackenzie Rogan, and the atmosphere 
was that of a grand occasion. Madame Butt’s singing, 
% was to be expected, justified this setting, and she 
her customary grip on the vast audience in Elgar’s 
‘Sea Pictures’ and the other songs in her programme. 
Mr. Kennesley-Rumford’s contributions again roused great 
tathusiasm, as did the playing of Tchaikovsky’s ‘1312’ 
Overture by the band. 


| 

















-EOLIAN HALL. 

At the chamber concert of the London Trio on March 11, 
Schumann’s Trio in D minor, and that of Arensky in 
F minor, were presented. The soloists of the occasion were 
Mr. Albert Sammons and Miss Amy Deakin. 

A new Trio by Mr. Harry Farjeon was introduced at the 
concert of the Harmonic Trio on February 20. Dr. Vaughan 
William’s song-cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge’ was given by 
Mr. Gervase Elwes with the London String Quartet and 
Mr. Kiddle on February 21. Love-songs made the 
programme of M. Rosing’s recital on February 22. Chamber 
music was given on March 1 by Miss Helen Sealy (violin), 
Miss Joan Willis (violoncello), and Miss Renée Benson 
(pianoforte), and the Harmonic Trio reappeared on March 6 
with a programme that included Trios by Ernest Austin and 
J. D. Williams and a Violin Sonata by Eugéne Ss. 

Recitals were given by Miss Bertha Best, pianist (February 
19); Miss Frances Coopman, pianist (February 24): 
Madame d’Alvarez, vocalist (February 25); Madame 
Margherita Valda, soprano (February 25); Miss Hilda 
Saxe, pianist (February 26) ; Miss Margaret Portch, pianist 
(February 27); Miss Dorothy Brook, violinist (March 4) ; 
Miss Edith Finch, vocalist, and Miss Ivina Meyrick, pianist 
(March 4); Mesdames Umberto De Villi and Ferruccio 
Dina, vocalists (March 5); M. Rosing, in a programme of 
songs by Moussorgsky (March 8); M. Alfredo Nardi. 
violinist, with other artists, in a recital of his own composi- 
tions (March 12). 


Mrs. and Miss Kennedy-Fraser gave another of their 


| uniquely interesting recitals of Hebridean songs on March 4. 


ELGAR’S VIOLIN SONATA. 

Mr. W. H. Reed's chamber concert on March 21 was 
notable for the first performance of Elgar’s Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte. Mr. Reed had the invaluable co-operation 
of Mr. Landon Ronald, and the new work received a very fine 
performance. Mr. Reed’s playing in the second movement 
(Romance) was especially good, the delicate and fanciful 
passages being a delight. The large audience (which 
included a good sprinkling of well-known fiddlers) recalled 
the composer and player again and again. The rest of the 
programme consisted of (Quartets by Mozart (E flat), and 
Ravel, the latter being beautifully played by the British 
String ()uartet. 


Wicmore HALL. 

Among the more notable of recent recitals that of Miss 
Margaret Harrison (violinist) on February 20 deserves 
special mention. Not only was the recitalist’s playing of a 
high order, bat special interest attached to a performance 
of Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin and violoncello by 
Misses May and Beatrice Harrison, with Mr. Hamilton 
Harty at the pianoforte. 

Mr. John Coates made his re-appearance on March 4, and 
sang songs by Miss Amy Hare. Miss Parlow, Miss 
Portman, Mr. Lionel Tertis, and Mr. Arthur Williams gave 
chamber music. 

The Classical Concert Society opened a series of six 
concerts on March 5 with a programme that included 
Ravel’s Septet for harp, strings, flute, and clarinet. The 
Allied String Quartet and M. Moiseiwitsch assisted. At 
the second concert, on March 12, M. Florent Schmitt joined 
the same string players in his notable Pianoforte Quintet. 
A Suite on Breton songs, by Jean Huré, for Pianoforte 
Trio, was introduced on March 19. Haydn's Quartet in 
C major (Op. 54), and Mozart's Clarinet (Quintet, were also 
in the programme, to which Mr. Gervase Elwes contributed 
an interesting set of songs. 

Miss Muriel Foster chose an exceptionally varied and 
interesting programme of songs for her recital on March 8. 
They included six by Mr. John Ireland. 

Recitals were given by Miss Helen McGregor, violinist 
(February 19); Miss Isabel Grey, pianist (February 21) : 
Mr. Victor Benham, pianist (February 22); Miss Luia Juta, 
vocalist (February 28); Mr. Frederic Lamond, pianist 
(March 1); Miss Katherine Goodson, pianist (March 1) ; 
Mr. Lloyd Powell, pianist (March 3); Muss Sylva Van 
Dyck, vocalist (March 4); Miss Winifred Macbride, pianist 
(March 7); M. Sascha Lasserson, violinist, and Miss Lonie 
Basche, pianist (March 10); M. Michael Doré, violinist 
March 11). 
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Sreinway HALL. 


Mr. Arnold Trowell’s Quartet in G made a good 
impression at the concert of the Philharmonic String 
Quartet on February 27. Old songs and ballads were given 
in her inimitable style by Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay on 
March 1. Compositions by Mr. James Richardson (violon- 
cellist) were given at his concert on March 3. Recitals 
were given by Mr. James Richardson (viola); Mr. Sivory 
Levey, who returned to the — after four years’ 
military service on March 8, and gave a characteristic 
programme of poems to music ; and Miss Winifred Purnell, 
pianist (March 11). Mr. de Lara gave a concert of British 
music on March 13 


A successful concert was given at Steinway Hall on 
March 18 by Miss Christabel Baxendale ag any pe 
assisted by Miss Eva Dale (soprano), Miss Margaret Lewys 
(contralto), Mr. Spencer Thomas (tenor), Miss Nancy 
Morgan (harp), and Mr. F. W. Holloway (pianoforte). The 
programme included several attractive songs and instru- 
mental pieces by the concert-giver. 


A new String Quartet by Sir Charles Stanford was intro- 
duced at the chamber concert of the Koyal College of Music 
on February 25. 

Miss Lilias Mackinnon gave a Scriabin recital at the 
Margaret Morris Theatre, Chelsea, on March 22, playing 
twelve Preludes, a S nata (Op. 30), three Poems, and five 
Studies—an exacting programme, on the performance oi 
which she is to be congratulated. 


The Ealing Philharmonic Society, under the conductorship 
of Mr. E. Victor Williams, gave selections from Handel's 
‘Judas Maccabeeus’ and Mendelssohn's ‘ Hymn of Praise’ 
at a Victory Concert on February 22. 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BELI AST. 


The Philharmonic Society gave its usval two performances 
of * Messiah’ on December 13 and 14, 1918, the soloists 
being Miss Dorothy Moulton, Mrs. John Seeds, Mr. Loval 
Crosby, and Mr. Ivor Foster. Several of the less familiar 
choruses were included in the selection at these concerts, 
thus affording interesting vari-ty 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society was given 
on March 5. when an interesting programme was presented 
to the subscribers. The principal work was Hurlstone’s 
Ballad for chorus and orchestra, ‘Alfred the Great,’ 
performed here for the first time. The gifted young 
composer whose early death cut short a career so full of 
promise has in this work embodied really fine choral and 
orchestral music, which was well rendered under the inspiring 
direction of Mr. E. Godfrey Brown. The remainder of the 
programme was admirably filled by Mr. Gervase Elwes and 
Miss Adela Hamaton (pianist) as soloists. The latter 
played, with the orchestra, Schumann’s Concerto in 
A minor (Op. 54). The orchestral pieces were the Overture 
to Humperdi:ck’s ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ ‘ The Song of the 
Rhine Daughters,’ from ‘Gétterdiimmerung,’ and the 
Overture to ‘Tannhauser.’ A really good performance of 
masic so difficult for a provincial orchestra reflected much 
credit on its preparation by Mr. Brown. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Birmingham Festival Choral Society’s third concert 
of the season was given at the Town Hall on February 19 


and conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. But it was at once 
apparent that his recent illness had left its mark upon him, 
for one mused his customary magnetic influence upon his 
rank and file, and it also may have been for want of sufficient 


rehearsal that the orchestra by no means realised the fine 
tone-quality and the fesse du jeu of formerdays. Wagner 
largely figured in the mme, the excerpts consisting of 
Act 3 of ‘Lohengrin,’ the Prelude to Act 3 of Die 
Meistersinger,’ the Choral March from ‘ Tannhiuser,’ the 
great duet for Sieglinde and Siegmund from ‘ Die Walkiire,’ 
and Wotan’s ‘ Abschied,’ sung by Mr. Frederick Ranalow, 
Miss Licette, and Mr. Walter Hyde, excellent Wagnerian 
singers, who were cast for the principal réles. Additional 
interest was provided by a performance of Debussy’s ‘ La 
Demoiselle Elue.’ 

The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association was 
uite justified in again giving, under Mr. Joseph H. Adams, 
baward German's sparkling opera ‘ Merrie England,’ which 
once more attracted a packed audience, completely filling 
the Town Hall on Saturday evening, February 22. The 
principal parts were well sung by Madame Parkes-Darby, 
Miss Doris Russell, Miss Ethel Branscombe, Mr. Ernest E. 
Ludlow, and Mr. Herbert Simmonds. German's ‘ Welsh 
Rhapsody ’ opened the concert. 

Madame Gell’s Ladies’ Choir held its annual concert at 
the Town Hall on March 1. The selection of choruses ani 
part-songs included mostly operatic examples, as the Spinning 
Chorus from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ and Musetta’s song 
from ‘ La Bohéme,’ arranged for female voices. The voices 
are of clear and resonant timbre, and the singing denotes 
Madame Gell’s careful training. Captain Herbert Heyner 
(baritone) contributed songs, Mr. Paul Beard (violinist) 
played excellently, aud Mr. Appleby Matthews accompanied. 

The fourth and last Max Mossel concert of the season was 
given at the Central Hall on March 4—a magnificent finale 
to a delightful series of concerts, the success achieved being 
so great that Mr. Mossel already announces that these 
concerts will be continued next season. The Birmingham 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, proved a great 
attraction. Mr. Landon Ronald is a prime favourite in this 
city, and local musicians are much attached to him. Under 
his masterly guidance the orchestra gave, among other works, 
Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ and Haydn’s Symphony, Letter \, 
No. 1, in G major. Mr. Max Mossel and Miss Daisy 
Kennedy joined forces in Bach’s Concerto in D for two Violins. 
The soloist was Mlle. Zvia Rosowsky. 

Mr. Hubert S Brown gave his third and last concert of the 
season at the Town Hall on March 5, with the assistance of 
Mr. Albert Sammons (violinist), Mr. Arthur Cooke (pianist), 
Mr. Frederic Austin (baritone), Miss May Huxley (soprano), 
and an excellent local contralto, Miss Alice Vaughan. The 
concert opened with a movement from a Quintet for Strings 
and Pianoforte by Dorothy Erart, the composer presiding at 
the pianoforte, assisted by the Hytch String Quartet. 

The Appleby Matthews Sunday Orchestral Concerts at 
the Scala Theatre have become very popular, and are 
certainly a source of unusual attraction and of considerable 
variety as regards the programmes. Beethoven’s Symphonies 
as well as those of the other classical masters have proved 4 
welcome feature of these concerts. 

Mr. Appleby Matthews gave a popular concert at the 
Town Hall on March 8, with his choir and orchestra, the 
principal choral work performed being Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ with Mr. J. W. Willink 
as vocalist. The choir is well-balanced, and the voices, 
especialiy the sopranos, are of an excellent tone-quality— 
indeed the whole rendering of Coleridge-Taylor's remarkable 
work was impressive in every way. Unaccompanied patt- 
songs, including examples by Elgar, were delightfully sung. 
Miss Margaret Fairless scored an enormous success 10 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. ; 

On March 3 Mr. Ernest Newman gave an_ interesting 
lecture at the Birmingham and Midland institute on 
‘The present trend of music’; and, under the auspices 
the Birmingham Sunday Lecture Society, Mr John Tobin, 
of Liverpool, gave a lecture at the Town Hall on March 9 
on ‘ The glories of British Music,’ with musical illustrations 
by the Tobin Pianoforte Trio. 

The Birmingham Choral Union gave a concert recital 0! 
Gounod’s Opera * Faust’ at the Town Hall on March 15. 
Me. Richard Wassell had secured some excellent principals, 
viz., Miss Emily Breare, Miss May Peters, Mr. Evan Jones, 
Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and Mr. Ridding. Owing to the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Wassell, the concert wa 





conducted by Mr. A. J. Cotton. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 


When, at the start of the present series of Symphony 
Concerts, reference was made in this column to the 
strengthening process that the violins (in particular) had 
undergone since the 1917-18 season, it was hardly realised at 
that early stage how materially this department of the 
orches’ra had improved. Now—when time has been given us 
to turn an impression into a clear conviction—it is clear that at 
no former period have the strings of the Municipal Orchestra 
been so powerful and so responsive to all the varying shades 
of expression. Recent performances have afforded complete 

of the assertion that the Bournemouth Maunicipal 
Orchestra is an extremely flexible and compact body, fully 
capable of assuming the responsibilities that Mr. Dan 
Godfrey imposes upon it. 

In continuation of the monthly record of the principal 
works performed at these concerts, we find in the prograrfi:nes 
presented during the past month Symphonies by Beethoven, 
Goetz, Glazounov, and Dvordk—viz., the * Eroica,’ Goetz’s 
only example, the Russian composer’s fifth work in this form, 
and the Bohemian master’s Symphony in G. The best 
complexion was put upon these various compositions, the 
playing satisfying us that careful attention to detail was by 
no means overlooked at rehearsal. Other works of interest 
have been Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride’ Overture, De Greef’s 
four Old Flemish Folk-Songs, Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ 
Overture, and—revived with great success after an absence 
fom our programmes during the War—Brahms’s fine 
‘Academic * Overture. 

Rimsky-Korsakov was responsible for the two novelties of 
the month: the ‘Sadko’ Tableau Musical and the Suite 
from the Opera ‘The Snow-Maiden.’ Both are plentifully 
besprinkled with the characteristics of the famous Russian 
composer and teacher, the orchestration, as one would be 
led to expect, being of a masterly order. Nevertheless, the 
‘Snow-Maiden’ music was a trifle disappointing—possibly 
because of its divorce from the context—but ‘ Sadko’ may 
be regarded as an acquisition to the orchestra’s répertoire. 

Two pianists and two violinists have appeared as soloists, 
the string players, perhaps, having borne away the palm. 
Miss Ivy Angove, indeed, gave a superb rendering of 
D’Ambrosio’s Concerto in B minor. This artist is certainly 
now to be placed in the front rank of solo violinists. Mlle. 
Adila Fachiri, again, is a performer of uncommon talent ; 
and, as a niece and pupil of the great Joseph Joachim, is 
not this as it should be? Her performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto, which she played on Joachim’s favourite 
instrument, was full of nobility and deep feeling. The 
pianists were Miss Lilia Kanevskaya and Miss Maud Agnes 
Winter. The former’s studies with Moiseiwitsch have 
resulted in an impeccable technique, which she displayed to 
much advantage in Saint-Saéns’s well-known Concerto in 
Gminor. She should become a player of distinction when 
her undoubted powers ripen still further. Miss Winter 
elected to be heard in Liszt’s ‘Todtentanz,’ a noisy 
composition in that bombastic and tawdry style which Liszt 
far too often favoured. We know that Miss Winter is a 
gifted artist, but on this occasion her talent did not have a 
lair outlet. 


BRISTOL. 


During the latter part of February and the beginning of 
March, concert-goers had a wealth of varied music awaiting 
them. The Bristol Choral Society at the third of its four 
concerts gave the public the opportunity of hearing for the 
frst time ‘Hora Novissima,’ by Prof. Horatio Parker. 
It is a setting of a portion of ‘The Rhythm of Bernard 
de Morlaix on-the Celestial Country,’ a famous Latin 


poem of about the year 1145. It makes considerable 
demands on both principals and choir, but Mr. George 
Riseley may be congratulated on obtaining a most successful 
performance of the work. A very happy feature of the 
programme was the third part of ‘ Tannhauser,’ the orchestra 
ying beautifully. 

n the following Saturday (March 1) the Bristol Royal 
be Glee Society occupied the orchestra at Colston Hall, 

it was pleasant to find the muster of members little short 





of pre-war times. The concert was in every respect 
admirable, Mr. George Riseley obtaining most remarkable 
effects from his singers. Miss Adela Verne played pianoforte 
solos with her accustomed skill. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The University Musical Society held on March 14 a 
Memorial concert to commemorate those of its members who 
have fallen in the War. The choir and orchestra were 
much larger than they have been for the last five years, the 
numbers indeed practically reaching the pre-war figure. 
The programme consisted of Dr. Rootham’s setting of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s words, ‘ For the Fallen,’ Parry’s ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens,’ a Rhapsody (‘A Shropshire Lad ”) by the 
late George Butterworth, M.C., and Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony. Though Dr. Rootham’s work was composed 
and published in 1914, this was its first performance, and 
the reception accorded to the composer showed that the 
audience at any rate agreed that it was worthy a place beside 
that of one of the greatest English choral writers. This is 
the best work of Dr. Rootham’s we have yet heard. It is 
quite spontaneous (it was written in three weeks), and its 
workmanship throughout is admirable. The voice-parts in 
several places are difficult, but always tuneful, while the 
orchestral treatment shows Dr. Rootham as a thorough 
master of his craft. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
PLYMOUTH. 


The Madrigal Society, conducted by Dr. H. Lake, was 
responsible on February 26 for a first appearance at Plymouth 
of Sense Moiseiwitsch, whose playing of Ravel and Debussy 
particularly was a revelation of tonal proportion and exquisite 
interpretation. Miss Tessie Thomas's ae proved 
very acceptable, and the choir sang pieces by Elgar, German, 
Wilbye, Dunhill, MacEwen (a lovely ‘ Wind in the chimney’), 
Balfour Gardiner, and Rimsky-Korsakov (*‘ Peaceful and 
still’). 

On February 20 the Royal Naval Accountants’ Glee 
Party—which, under Mr. R. R. Kimbell, has proved of 
inestimable value to the members themselves as well as to 
local charities—took leave of its conductor at a farewell 
concert. Mr. Kimbell is succeeded by Mr. S. Horwood. 

In celebration of the Jubilee of the Barnstaple Musical 
Festival Society two concerts will be given in the Autumn, 
including two performances of Dr. Edwards's new work, 
‘Hymn of Victory and Peace,’ for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, which work will also be produced at Exeter 
about the same time. 

Mr. Josef Holbrooke, Mr. John Dunn, and Mr. George 
Pawlo visited Torquay Pavilion on February 15. During 
the next week end the band of the R.M.L.I., Plymouth 
Division, gave five concerts, conducted by Mr. P. S. G. 
O'Donnell. The Symphony was Schubert's in C, No. 7, 
and modern music (Rimsky-Korsakov, Rachmaninov, and 
Coleridge-Taylor) was interspersed with classical and lighter 
items. 

Two concerts were given in the Pavilion on March 3 by 
Miss Ada Forrest, who sang English songs, Miss Lena 
Kontorovitch, who played violin music by Brahms and 
Sarasate ; and M. Shapiro, who represented Chopin, Liszt, 
and Brahms in his pianoforte solos, and joined the violinist 
in the Brahms Scnata in A. The last of the musical events 
in the Pavilion up to date were two pianoforte recitals by 
Mark Hambourg. Miss Annabel Macdonald was the 
vocalist. 

One of the most successful gatherings of the Torquay and 
District Organists’ Association was held on March 1 at the 
residence of Mr. Harry Williams, when Mr. W. L. Twining 
read a paper on ‘Voice Production.. The musical 
programme included the first performance of a Prelude in E 
by Mr. Harold Skidmore for violin, ee and organ. 
It is hoped that Associations will be formed at Exeter and 
Plymouth, and that amalgamation may increase the value of 
the several combinations. 

St. Dennis and District Musical Society raised £18 to 
develop its work by giving a concert at Carne Hill on 
February 26, conducted by Mr. S. D. Collins, being 
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assisted by St. Austell Ladies’ Quartet; and at Looe, on 
February 27, artists from Liskeard and Plymouth joined local 
performers in a concert in aid of the local Reading Rooms. 
Launceston Choral Society is one of the most enterprising 
and successful in Cornwall, and adept in making the 
best of things as they are and thus achieving progress. 
Though unable to secure orchestral help, on February 27, 
under the direction of Mr. C. S. Parsonson it gave a 
very good rendering of Percy Fletcher's ‘The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece,’ with Miss Ethel Baily at the pianoforte and 
Mr. D. J. Coldwell at the harmonium. The programme 


also included the part-songs ‘ Song of the Pedlar’ (Coleridge- 
Taylor) and ‘And did those feet’ (Parry), also vocal and 
instrumental solos. 

Want of space forbids the mention of a great number of 
smaller musical events that testify to the widespread and 
busy musical activity of these counties. 


GLASGOW. 

This month’s record is one of local effort, and that almost 
wholly choral. The last of the Choral and Orchestral 
Union’s concerts on February 22 took the form of a 
performance of ‘ Elijah’ by the Choral Union, under Mr. 
David Stephen. The choruses were sung with good effect, 
and as a much more complete orchestsa than earlier in the 
season had been engaged, the accompaniments were more 
adequately rendered. In the title-role Mr. Herbert Brown 
sang with distinction, and Mr. Herbert Walton acted as 
organist with exceptional skill. There is a likelihood of the 
Choral and Orchestral Union’s complete orchestral scheme 
being brought into operation again next season, when, the 
absence of the Scottish Orchestra during the War being so 
greatly felt, the management are justified in looking forward 
to largely increased public support. Two concerts were 
= on March 1 and 2 by the St. Wilfrid’s Choir. 

his promising body was recently formed by the most musical 
of the ex-students of Notre Dame Training College, under 
the leadership of the accomplished lecturer in music at the 
College. The two performances showed that the fine 
musical traditions of the College are being carried into 
extra-mural life. Especially was this evidenced in the 
consistently charming enunciation and expression exhibited 
in a programme of familiar choral music. Some excellent 
solo singing and pianoforte playing lent variety to the 
programme. Another new choir made its first public 
appearance on March 2—the Singer Mixed-Voice Choir, a 
completion and extension of the Singer Female-Voice Choir, 
which owes its inception to the Competitive Festival 
movement in Glasgow. The members of the Choir are 
employees in the great manufacturing firm of Singer’s, and 
the creation of this and similar choirs is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times. The new Choir’s first appearance 
augurs well for the future, its judiciously selected 
srogramme being carried through with considerable success. 
Mr. W. Robertson acted as conductor. Under the same 
leadership the William Morris Choir gave its annual 
concert on March 13. The choral programme included no 
fewer than thirteen numbers, all of which were sung 
entirely from memory, thus securing to the fullest extent 
the conductor's best interpretation. The female-voice 
section is, owing to the conditions of the time, the better 
one; but the Choir's rendering of such pieces as Coleridge- 
Taylor's ‘Summer is gone and two of Stanford's 
‘ Elizabethan Pastorals’ left little to be desired. Pianoforte 
and violin solos were played by Miss Hilda Saxe and 
Mr. T. Shaw respectively. 

LIVERPOOL. 

At the sixth Philharmonic Concert, on March 1, the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto found a notable interpreter in 
M. Alfred Cortot, the distinguished French pianist. It was 
a brilliant performance, brimming over with vivacity and 
ardour and not lacking in suggestions of the deep things 
of the music. Even more exactly was M. Cortét suited 
with César Franck’s Symphonic Variations, which he played 
with sparkling clearness and crispness. The orchestral 
items of the programme—conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald 
—included Schumann’s ‘ Manfred’ Overture, his finest work, 
and Elgar’s ‘Polonia,’ dedicated by the composer to 
Paderewski and to Polish aspirations, which it so nobly 
expresses. 





The chcral music at these concerts is notably gaining 
in interest. On this occasion two fine works were heard in 
Granville Bantock’s ‘ The world is too much with us,’ for 
six parts unaccompanied, and Elgar’s ‘Fly, singing bird,’ 
for female voices with orchestra, conducted by the chorus- 
master, Dr. A. W. Pollitt. 

Sir Edward Elgar conducted a splendid performance of 
‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ given by the Philharmonic 
Society, at the seventh and penultimate concert on Saturday 
afternoon, March 15. The vocal principals were Miss Muriel 
Foster, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Herbert Brown, a 
distinguished trio, and the instrumental and choral features 
of the noble work were no less finely realised. 

The Victory Celebration concert of the Welsh Choral 
Union, on March 8, proved an exhilarating affair. The 
programme was made up of miscellaneous items in a regular 
crescendo of excitement, commencing with Sullivan’s 
Te Deum, sung by the fine choir accompanied by the band 
of the Welsh Guards, which provided new thrills in the 
finale, where the tune ‘ St. Gertrude’ was crashed out with the 
relentless rhythm and tonal glory of a first-class military 
band. It would be an interesting novelty to hear ‘ Elijah’ 
under similar conditions. Mr. Hopkin Evans sent Faning’s 
* Song of the Vikings’ hurtling along at perilous speed. It 
was an exhibition of choral steeple-chasing which aroused 
the Celtic fires of the performers and their audience. But 
Mr. Evans showed his real musicianship as well as 
temperament in better-balanced performances of other choral 
items. The playing of the Welsh Guards Band, under 
Mr. Andrew Harris, was not only a model of military 
precision, but also remarkable for the beauty.and blend of its 
tone: as, for example, in Saint-Saéns’s fine ‘ Marche 
Héroique.’ The songs contributed by Miss Mignon Nevada, 
and the pianoforte solos of Mr. Michael Mullinar, were other 
features of a generous programme. This promising young 
pianist does credit to his training at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute of Music ; his natural gift and technical 
equipment should carry him far. 

Mr. Cyril Scott had a crowded audience at his recital in 
Crane Hall on March 12. In his songs he was fortunate in 
obtaining the services of Miss Astra Desmond, a fine singer 
and real artist. 

Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay gave another of her 
inimitable performances in the Play House on March 6. 

Under its new conductor, Mr. H. Goss Custard, the 
Post Office Choral Society sang very well in Mendelssohn's 
* Hymn of Praise’ at its concert in the Philharmonic Hall 
on March 12. The chorus-singing was marked by high 
intelligence and efficiency, and bore witness to the careful 
training of good material. The vocal principals were Miss 
Lillie Wormald, Miss Muriel Weatherhead, and Mr. 
Henry Brearley. 

The fifth concert of the Rodewald Society, on February 24, 
was sustained by the Catterall String Quartet. 

Mr. Frederick Lamond gave a pianoforte recital on 
February 22, and demonstrated his unsurpassable excellence 
as a player of Beethoven. 

Thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, 
the mid-day Wednesday recitals in Rushworth Hall have 
been maintained at a high pitch of excellence as regards 
programmes and performances. Stanford’s ‘In Memoriam’ 
Trio had a first performance by the excellent Tobin Trio. 

The Crane Hall Wednesday Afternoon Concerts have 
ofiered much of interest, notably on February 19, when 
Mr. Edward Isaacs played Rubinstein’s G major Concerto, 
and on February 26, when Miss Una Truman played two 
extremely modern examples by Turina, which bear the titles 
of ‘Dance of the Seises in Seville Cathedral’ and ‘A los 
Toros.’ The recitalist on March 5 was Mr. Arthur Cooke. 

A well-known Liverpool com r, Mr. Ernest Bryson, 
has written a new orchestral work, ‘ Drumtaps,’ founded on 
a selection of stanzas from Walt Whitman’s characteristic 
series. Conducted by Mr. F. H. Crossley, it was success 
fully produced at the concert of the Warrington Masical 
Society on February 27. Mr. Bryson is a disciple of the 
modern school, on whose lines he expresses himself with 
freedom and force. His music is distinctly interesting in its 
personal note. At this concert Mr. Crossley also conducted 
a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Kubla Khan,’ in which 
Miss Astra Desmond sang the contralto solo. 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


Some of the most important music given here during the 

t month cannot be dealt with at first-hand owing to an 
illness which kept the writer away from the two Hallé 
concerts of this winter which one was most eager to hear— 
that of February 27, when Cortdt played the Beethoven 
‘Emperor’ Concerto and Ronald repeated his reading of the 
second Rachmaninov Symphony, and that of March 8, 
which provided the first performance under Goossens of 
three orchestral pieces by Lord Berners: (1) Chinoiserie 
(Allegro ma non troppo); (2) Valse Sentimentale (Ze/o) ; 
(3) Kasatchok (4//egro feroce). Lord Berners has published 
pianoforte music under the name of Gerald Tyrwhitt, and an 
advance note in an earlier programme claimed that these 
orchestral pieces are parodies of the usual kind of ‘ Folk 
Lore’ and ‘Genre’ music—Chinese music as conceived by 
the European mind ; a version of the old ‘ Viennese Waltz’ ; 
and the Cossack Dance, a mixture of ‘Charme Slave’ and 
‘Bolshevism.’ One’s regret at missing the opportunity for 
hearing such orchestral experiments is keen. 


After over two months’ abstention from conducting, Sir 
Thomas Beecham reappeared at the Hallé concert on 
February 22. Well as this band has played under all the 
other conductors since December last, before many bars had 
been heard one was conscious of the presence of a vivid 
personality, and in nothing more than in Lalo’s G minor 
Symphony. The programme contained a Lully Minuet, the 
Mozart G major Serenade, and Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair,’ which 
had only had one previous performance here. But if applause 
be any criterion (face ‘Feste’) it was more enjoyed than 
anything which preceded it. Miss Olga Haley, judged by her 
performances on this occasion, has emerged as a singer of 
real importance, her command of vocal colour no less than 
her emotional power being in strong evidence. 


On February 20, 22, and 26, one heard in succession 
the Brodsky, Catterall, and ‘ Allied’ (Juartets—an exhibition 
of masterly playing in contrasted styles. The last-named 
Quartet is new to Manchester. A change has taken place in 
the personnel of the Edith Robinson (Quartet, as Miss Isabel 
McCullagh has now formed a Liverpool quartet, her place 
in Manchester being taken by Miss Gertrude Barker. 


On March 6, 10, and 11, Moiseiwitsch played at the Hallé, 
Gentlemen’s, and Bowdon chamber concerts, on the two 
latter occasions assuming the burden of the programme 
himself instead of in association with his wife, who was 
unfortunately taken ill. Such a succession of recitals gave the 
Manchester pianoforte-loving public the most convincing 
demonstration of the great scope of his interpretative powers. 


There is to be a six weeks’ season of Beecham opera in 
May-June, and for what one may call the summer out-door 
season more ample preparations than ever before are in 
hand by the City Council. From May onwards numerous 
choral performances will be held in the parks, especially 
in the poorer districts, and probably not less than fifty such 
will be given voluntarily, in addition to music provided by 
teed and brass bands and massed choral performances. 

Judging from the local papers, preparations would seem to 
be afloat for a mammoth out-door choral celebration of Peace 
at Bellevue Gardens, the Hallé Choir taking the initiative in 
providing a chorus adequate to the occasion. If something on 
a ‘Handel Festival’ scale is contemplated, the choice of 
work—suitable to the occasion and to the size of choir— 
must Le somewhat restricted ; the best of our recent choral 
music has sprung from the anguish of war and its conditions, 
and would not find a suitable medium of expression in such 
popular conditions. 

The question of site for the Municipal Opera House is 
being rapidly dealt with. Soon after these lines appear it is 
probable that we shall know the positions of the available 
sites and the City Council committee’s preference. 

On February 25 was held the 160th concert of the Tuesday 
Mid-day Concerts, which were commenced in connection 
with the Committee for Music in War-time, and which are 
to be continued as an organized concert-giving concern, with 
Mr. William Eller as musical director. On this occasion 
Mr. Fowler Burton sang three numbers of Vaughan Williams's 
‘Songs of the Road,’ and Mr. John Wills was joined by four 
Hallé wind-players in Mozart’s E flat Quartet. 





NEWCASTLE. 


On March 8, under the auspices of the British Music 
Society, Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill delivered a lecture on 
‘Sir Hubert Parry,’ to a large audience. 

The lecturer said that some of the composer’s admirers had 
labelled him the ‘English Bach,’ but Parry had been 
strongly influenced by our own Elizabethans and Purcell, 
and was very English in his straightforward sincerity of 
style. He was an architect, rather than a colorist ; conse- 
quently his orchestral work was inclined to be square and 
ponderous. He showed best in his choral works and his 
songs. His contributions to musical history and literature 
revealed scholarship and balanced judgment. The illustra- 
tions for the lecture included the Cantata ‘ Voces Clamantium,’ 
and the unison song ‘Jerusalem,’ rendered by a choir 
composed of members of the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Choral Union and the Newcastle Bach Choir. The Motet 
‘There is an Old Belief’ was performed as a sextet. A 
group of the ‘ English Lyrics’ was sung by Mrs. Rogers, who 
with Mr. E. J. Potts sustained the solo portions of the Cantata. 
Messrs. E. L. Bainton and T. Wilkinson played the accom- 
paniments, and Mr. W. G. Whittaker conducted. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


In the immediate future the Leicester Choral Society is 
giving a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Hancock. Since the 
splendid effort in aid of Railway Servants’ Orphanage, the 
fortieth annual concert on February 8, Derby has been 
musically very busy. On February 18 Dr. Markham Lee 
gave a concert at the Temperance Hall, when the programme 
was entirely devoted to his own compositions ; Miss Neville 
Cox, violinist, gave the first movements from Dr. Lee’s Suite 
in D minor ; vocal items were rendered by Madame Lonskaya 
and Miss Wilkinson, while Dr. Lee himself contributed the 
pianoforte solos. Choral numbers were supplied by a well- 
balanced choir under the guidance of Mr. F. J. Bonas. A 
very interesting lecture, musically illustrated, was given by 
the Rev. Fiddian Moulton, entitled ‘ The Gospel Story and 
its musical interpreters,’ at the Technical College on March 
6. At the Mayor’s ‘At home,’ on March 12, a varied 
programme of organ music, representative of old schools and 
new, was rendered by Mr. W. Baker, assisted vocally by 
Mr. Fowler Burton. Derby is going forward with a scheme 
of Municipal music, and committees have been appointed to 
run (1) central concerts, (2) open-air concerts and Morris 
dances, (3) suburban concerts. In the future Elgar’s 
*Dream of Gerontius,’ under Dr. Coward and with the 
assistance of Mr. Gervase Elwes, and a visit from Mr. 
Lionel Tertis (viola). are promised. 

In Nottingham, Elgar’s *Caractacus’ was performed by 
the Sacrei Harmonic Society on February 20 in a manner 
which reflected credit on all concerned, the choir and 
orchestra no less than the principals. Mr. Allen Gill 
conducted, the solos being undertaken by Miss Caroiine 
Hatchard, Mr. Alfred Heather, Mr. Fraser Gange, and 
Mr. John Buckley. 

Very interesting was the pianoforte and violin recital given 
bv Miss Alice Hogg and Mr. Fred. Mountney on February 25 
at the Theosophical Hall, when the programme consisted 
of three Sonatas by three English composers—viz., 
John Ireland, Arnold Trowell, and John B. MacEwen. 
Still more encouraging is the fact that the work by Ireland 
had to be repeated. Mr. Bernard Johnson was assisted by 
Miss Minnie Wilson at the Albert Hall on March 2, 
when the items included the G minor Concerto of 
Saint-Saéns and a group of organ solos, comprising Handel’s 
Concerto No. 6 and the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite (Grieg). The 
attendance was phenomenal. 

Dr. Radcliffe, the organist of St. Mary’s, has issued a 
little booklet of organ programmes, recitals of which he 
gives every Sunday evening. The scheme embraces all that 
is best in organ work, in which direction Nottingham is 
very well catered for. 





A lecture-demonstration on the Techniquer by Mr. R. J. 
Pitcher is announced for April 14 at the London Academy of 
Music, with Mr. Herbert Fryer as chairman and pianoforte 
recitalist. 
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OXFORD. 


On March 8 the Professor of Music, Dr. H. P. Allen, 
gave an interesting lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre on 
* The Orchestra in the time of Bach, and his use of it,’ with 
illustrations. Beginning by enumerating the instruments in 
Bach's time, he lucidly explained the great difference between 
the orchestras of those days and the huge orchestras of 
to-day. In particularising the use of the more conspicuous 
instruments employed by Bach, it might be said that they 
would be sometimes found in very different situations—to 
take but one instance, the use of the trumpet, which with 
‘its loud clangour’ will be found at one time to portray 
the greatest jubilation and merriment, and at another the most 
extreme seriousness, announcing the ‘ Great Day of Doom’ 

In his use of the trombones, said the lecturer, Bach 
seemed almost always to have placed them in unison with 
the voices, with the idea of augmenting the general tone, and 
not to have used them for special characteristic effects. 

The Professor also mentioned some of the instruments of 
Bach's day, such as the oboe d'amore and the viola da gamba, 
which had now become obsolete on account of their ineffec- 
tiveness, and for other reasons. He went on to refer also to 
one other peculiarity of Bach’s scoring which should be 
noticed in passing—that in which he selected a certain 
combination of instruments at the onset, and kept it steadily 
going throughout the movement, this being diametrically 
opposed to the practice of to-day. Speaking generally, the 
Professor sail that Bach seemed to be very keen on ‘solidity’ 
in his scoring, and to have justly realised that this could 
only be done by the careful scoring of the stringed section 
of the orchestra, though as a matter of fact this excellent 
principle was fully realise’ more than a century before his 
time. With regard to the ‘continuo,’ which is largely 
employed by Bach, Dr. Allen remarked that it was, so to 
say, like the air we breathe—a something a/ways ‘here, 
the filling in the chords on the harpsichord or organ, and it 
is recorded that the great composer would himself sometimes 
leave his conductor's desk and, going to the harpsichord, 
put in bits here and there in the way he particularly 
wanted them. The excellently-chosen illustrations were 


played by a stringed band with the addition of trumpets, 
flute, and oboe. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 
An interesting new concert venture has been successfully 


launched at Sheffield. A series of six New Saturday 
Concerts organized by Miss Eva Rich, a well-known local 
soprano, and Mr. Allan Smith, a Sheffield violinist, is in 
progress at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, and so far has appealed to a 
large number of music-lovers. Chamber music is played at 
each concert. The works already given include 
Rheinberger’s Quartet for pianoforte and __ strings, 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, String Trios by 
Beethoven and by Percy Grainger, and Boéllmann’s 
Symphonic Variations for violoncello, played with rich tone 
and artistic sensibility by Mr. Collin Smith. Part-songs for 
ladies’ voices were given at the second concert by the Eva 
Rich Ladies’ Choir, who sang Walford Davies’s ‘ The 
Shepherd ’ and ‘ Cradle Song,’ Ethel Boyce’s ‘ Here a solemn 
feast we keep,’ and works by Holst, Stanford, and Percy 
Fletcher. In addition to a group of well-equipped singers 
the concerts have the valuable co-operation of two admirable 
instrumentalists in Mr. John Collins (violin) and Miss Ethel 
Cook (pianoforte). 

The University Musical Society, departing from its normal 
choral activities, occasionally organizes a chamber concert, a 
policy which is about to be developed still further by the 
University authorities. One such enjoyable music-making 
was given in the Firth Hall, when the Catterall Quartet 
appeared. Beethoven’s ()uartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131, 
was ——_ fare to the majority of those present—young 
students, for many of whom it was a first introduction to 
chamber music. In Dr. Ernest Walker's (Juartet in D major 
they had music more suited to inexpert assimilation, and its 
delightful freshness, intensified by a brilliant, fanciful per- 
formance, charmed everybody. Debussy’s exquisite ()uartet, 
beautifully played, rounded off a programme which, despite 
its somewhat advanced character—bearing in mind the 
progressive educational object of the concerts—was evidently 
thoroughly enjoyed. 





The Friday Three o’Clock Concerts arranged by the 
Misses Foxon ccntinue their successful course. A pleasant 
variation was afforded at the sixth concert by a recital of 
folk-songs and old ballads by Miss Jean Sterling Mackiniay, 
Frank Bridge’s Quartet for pianoforte and strings has been 
the most notable of the recent chamber works played, 
The performers— Misses Ethel Griffiths and Ethel Cook, 
Messrs. Allan Smith and Collin Smith—were technically 
competent, and secured much of the necessary atmosphere 
and freedom of style demanded by that fine work. At the 
seventh concert Liza Lehmann's song-cycle ‘In a Persian 
Garden’ was sung by Miss Pansy Moore, Miss Agnes 
Griffiths, Mr. Ra'ph Williams, and Mr. Bernard Maxfield, a 
well-balanced and well-rehearsed party. 

Mr. Bernard Johnson, city organist of Nottingham, played 
at one of the Victoria Hall weekly concerts. Apart from 
his lucidly played recital-solos his visit was interesting by 
reason of his clever adaptation to the organ of the orchestral 
accompaniments to two Pianoforte Concertos—Saint-Saéns's 
in G minor (played by Miss Minnie Wilson) and 
Mendelssohn's in G minor (played by Miss Helen Guest), 
The experiment on the whole was successful, though the 
organ of Victoria Hall does not readily lend itself to the 
reproduction of orchestral tone-colouring. The two soloists 
played with refreshing assurance and adequate technique. 

At the last of Messrs. Wilson Peck's successful series of 
Sheffield Subscription Concerts Sir Henry Wood conducted 
the Hallé Orchestra in a strong programme which included 
the ‘ Eroica ’ Symphony, Overture ‘ Sakuntala ’ (Goldmark), 
‘ L’Aprés-midi dun Faune’ (Debussy), Three Spanish 
Dances (Granados), ‘ British Heroes’ (Howard Carr), 
and ‘ Handel in the Strand’ (Grainger). Miss Olga Haley 
was the vocalist. 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 


On March 12 the Leeds Choral Union ended its season 
with a concert of greater interest than the ‘ miscellaneous’ 
programme usually provides. It introduced a complete 
novelty in the shape of an eight-part unaccompanied chorus, 
a setting of Longfellow’s ‘ Hymn to the Night,’ composed 
by Mr. Ernest Austin, and dedicated to the ae | and its 
conductor, Dr. Coward, in recognition of their production of 
his ‘Hymn to Apollo’ last season. It is a broadly treated, 
impressive work, quite modern in its harmonization, but 
without any suggestion of being forced or wanting in 
spontaneity. The atmosphere and mood of the words are 
happily caught, and the music is a genuine attempt to 
interpret the poem. It was finely-sung under Dr. Coward's 
direction, and the composer was called upon the platform to 
receive congratulations on his success. The other important 
choral work was Bach’s great Motet, ‘Singet dem Herm, 
which, though it came at the close of a very long concert, 
was sung with admirable verve and sustained power. Two 
instrumentalists appeared, Mr. Frede:ick Dawson and 
Mr. John Dunn, who joined forces in the ‘ Kreutzer,’ and 
played it with a more sympathetic ensemble than one 
expects from a couple of virtuosii On March 8, Mr. 
Hamilton Harty conducted the last, and one of the best, 
of the Saturday Orchestral Concerts, which have given 
evidence of a growing love of orchestral music in a town 
where it had been only fitfully cultivated until Mr. Fricker 
founded these Saturday concerts, and conducted them 
until he went to Canada. The pregramme _ included 
Brahms’s third Symphony, of which the reading was good, 
though the execution left some little room for improvement, 
and indeed, now that the war is over, one trusts that it may 
be possible to strengthen the personnel of the orchestra 0 
several directions. Mr. Anderson Tyrer gave a forcible and 
brilliant interpretation of the solo-part in Grieg’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, and the orchestra was at its best in Mr. Harty’ 
own ‘ Comedy Overture’ and the ‘ Siegfried’ Idyll.’ 

The Leeds Bohemian Concert on March 5 introduced two 
modern Pianoforte Quintets—Taneiev’s in G minor ao 
Sinding’s in E minor—which were played with great spirt 
by Mr. Cohen, Mr. Bye, Miss Simms, and Mr. Hemingway, 
with Mr. Anderson Tyrer as pianist. Mr. Cohens own 
Sonata recitals have been continued on March 7 and 17. 1 
the former occasion he and Mr. Herbert Johnson played 
Violin Sonatas by Mozart—an exceptionally strong work i 
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G—lIreland, in D minor, and Lekeu ; on the latter date the 
me included Sonatas by Brahms (Op. 78), César 
ranck, and Herbert Howells, the last a composition still in 
MS. On this occasion Mr. Lloyd Huntley was the pianist, 
An organ recital by Mr. H. M. Turton, at St. Aidan’s, 
Leeds, on March 3, deserves record because it introduced 
some modern music of great interest--Stanford's first Organ 
Sonata, in F, three movements from Vierne’s third Organ 
Symphony, an 4//egro from Pietro Yon’s ‘ Sonata Cromatica,’ 
and pieces by Joseph Jongen, Augustine Barie, and Joseph 
Bonnet. 
The Leeds University recital on March 4 was given by 
Miss Summers, whose programme was equally deserving of 

ise because of its unconventional character. She ventured 
to give a Beethoven Sonata other than the ‘ Waldstein,’ or 
the ‘ Appassionata,’ or the ‘ Pathetic,’ or the ‘ Moonlight,’ 
and chose the seldom-heard work in F sharp (Op. 78), which 
is probably ignored by virtuosi because it contains such small 

portunity for display, but is characteristic and interesting. 
Pranck's Prelude and Chorale and pieces by Brahms and 
Chopin were also played with a keen sense of their poetic 
and emotional qualities. The largest audience of the month 
was that which attended the concert given on February 19 by 
Madame Clara Butt, with the co-operation of Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford and Mr. Pachmann, but the programme, though 
well suited to the occasion, was not of general interest. 

A particularly interesting concert was conducted on 
March 15 by Mr. E. Maude, who has organized a small but 
efficient string orchestra, which took part in a really enjoy- 
able programme of music by British composers: Parry’s 
‘Lady Radnor’ Suite, Elgar’s Serenade, Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Novelletten,’ and pieces by Edward German and Percy 
Grainger. The vocalist was Miss Etty Ferguson, who sang 
songs by Mallinson, Coleridge-Taylor, Graham Peel, Quilter, 
Cyril Scott, Walford Davies, Ireland, Stanford, and Frank 
Bridge, an excellent selection which presented British art in 
a most favourable light, and to which she did complete 
justice. 

BRADFORD. 

The Bradford Subscription Concerts have worthily main- 
tained their high reputation during the War, and though 
many of the subscribers to the most expensive seats seem 
to have been scared off by war conditions, the quality of 
the concerts has not suffered. On February 28 Sir Henry 
Wood conducted the Hallé Orchestra in Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, the ‘ Good Friday’ piece arranged from 
*Parsifal, and the fifth Suite in G, which he has cleverly 
arranged from Bach’s Organ Sonatas. Mr. Howard Carr’s 
impressionistic sketches illustrating some heroic deeds by 
Englishmen, were heard for the first time at these concerts. 
They are clever and vivid, if not particularly interesting 
from the purely musical point of view. 

The Bradford Permanent Orchestra’s Concert, on 
February 22, was conducted by Mr. Julian Clifford, and 
the pianist was Mr, Eric Brewerton, who played in capital 
style Arensky’s Fantasia on two Russian chants for pianoforte 
and orchestra. Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Capriccio Espagnol,’ 
and the ‘ Karelia’ Suite of Sibelius, were other features of 
the programme. Miss Dorothy Parkinson was the soloist. 
The Free Chamber Concerts, on February 24, introduced 
Pianoforte Trios by Hubert Parry, Arnold Trowell, and 
Rubinstein, the executants being Mr. Edgar Drake, 
Miss Kathleen Moorhouse, and Miss Nellie Chapman. 
Miss Adelaide Taylor was the vocalist. At the next concert 
of the season, on March 10, Ireland’s second Violin Sonata 
was repeated, so as to acclimatise the audience to a work 
which many found too strange in idiom to be easily 
understood. Sonatas by Cui and Esposito were also played 
by Messrs. Dunford and Midgley, and Miss Nellie Judson 
sang some well-chosen modern songs. The Bradford Festival 
Choral Society, under Dr. Bairstow, gave the first two 
sections of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’ on March 7, 
together with Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and other shorter 
pieces, and on March 12 the Bradford Old Choral Society, 
under Mr. C. H. Moody, chose Sullivan's ‘ Golden Legend,’ 
and a miscellaneous second part, which included two of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s choral ballads. 


OTHER TOWNS. 


At Huddersfield the Choral Society, on February 28, gave, 
under Dr. Coward’s direction, a brilliant performance of the 





‘ Hymn of Praise’ and Rossini's ‘ Stabat Mater,’ with Miss 
Madeline Collins, Miss Olga Haley, Mr. Webster Millar, 
and Mr. Herbert Brown. On March 11, the Huddersfield 
Glee and Madrigal Society gave an unusually good 
programme, the artistic singing, under Mr. C. H. Moody, 
of part-songs by Cornelius, Fletcher (an effective setting of 
a‘ Brocken’ scene to Shelley’s words), and others being 
varied by the playing of the Catterall String Quintet, in 
works by Beethoven, Schubert, and Debussy. Mr. John 
Booth was a most refined singer of some very interesting 
songs. 

The Halifax Choral Society, under Mr. C. H. Moody, 
revived Stanford’s fine ‘Te Deum’ for its concert on 
March 6, and gave and excellent all-round performance, in 
which Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. H. M. Bower, Mr. D'Oisly, 
and Captain Heyner were the principals, and in the 
miscellaneous part of the concert introduced the same 
aa equally appropriate chorus, ‘ Our enemies have 
allen.’ 

The Wakefield Chamber Concerts, which have been in 
abeyance dyring the War, were resumed on February 21, 
when the Catterall (Quartet, with Miss Marjorie Sotham as 
pianist, played Brahms’s splendid Pianoforte ()uintet in 
F minor, Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat (the so-called ‘ Harp’ 
Quartet) being also in the programme. On February 26 the 
York Musical Society gave Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore,’ 
and Dr. Bairstow secured a highly finished interpretation, the 
clearness of enunciation being most noticeable, even apart 
from the fact that it was enhanced by the absence of an 
orchestra. Wesley’s ‘In Exitu’ was also heard, and songs 
were contributed by Mr. Gervase Elwes. Miss Irene 
Scharrer was the solo-pianist. 











Miscellaneous. 


THE METROPOLITAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


The Annual Concert and Prize Distribution took place at 
the Conference Hall on March 1, before a very large 
audience. The performances throughout were excellent, 
Particularly good was the pianofurte playing of the 
more advanced students. The choice of music was 
notably progressive, ¢.g¢, pieces by Palmgren, Ireland 
(‘The Island Spell’) Grainger (‘Shepherd’s Hey’), 
Arensky, Frank Bridge (‘Fire Flies’), &c. A very 
enjoyable feature was the singing of Madame Day Winter's 
Ladies’ Choir. Mr. Harvey Grace distributed the prizes, 
and made an appeal on behalf of the ‘ Musicians’ 
Gift,’ in response to which about £15 was collected. 


Reports of a performance of * Messiah’ under unique condi- 
tions reach us from South Africa, the oratorio being sung on 
February 5 at the Union Buildings in Pretoria by the coalition 


choir of the Johannesburg and Pretoria Philharmonic 
Societies, some four hundred voices, with orchestra, uniting 
under the baton of Mr. John Connell, Johannesburg 
Town organist, in aid of the Governor-General’s Fund. 
The Union Buildings were erected a few years ago for 
offices for the Government of the Union of South Africa, and 
are situated on a hillside to the North of Pretoria, on a site 
described by Lord Selborne as one of the finest in the 
world. The buildings have over a quarter-of-a-mile frontage, 
and consist of two large wings (built round centre court- 
yards (connected by a centre block and colonnade, semi- 
circular in plan ; this semicircular space has been treated to 
form a large amphitheatre capable of holding many 
thousands of people, a rostrum, of the same stone as the 
rest of the building, being placed at the foot. Here are 
held meetings of a national character, such for instance as a 
service of thanksgiving at the time of the Armistice. 
On the occasion in question it became evident that the 
offices in bulk formed a sounding board making for perfect 
acoustical conditions, even the most delicate string passages 
losing nothing of their subtlety because of open-air conditions. 
The cupolaed rostrum, picked out by soft lighting from the 
columned semicircle behind, was full of paintable poten- 
tialities, and the balmy, breezeless night made the conditions 
under which the oratorio was heard absolutely ideal '—of 
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which we understand conductor Connell took full advantage, 
getting every ounce of tone and temperament out of choir 
and soloists. 


A rare and creditable record has been achieved by the 
South London Choral Association in completing fifty years 
of existence under the continuous conductorship of Mr. 
Leonard C. Venables. During this half-century of activity 
the Association has given many performances at the Crystal 
Palace, St. James’s Hall, Royal Albert Hall, and other 
large halls in London. In 1880 the Surrey Masonic Hall 
was acquired, the South London Institute of Music was 
opened, and an orchestral society formed. At this Institute 
160 concerts have been given. The Jubilee was celebrated 
at a performance of ‘Elijah’ on February 24, when a 
presentation was made to Mr. Venables. The South 
London Musical Club joined forces with the Association, 
and the solo parts were taken by Miss Mabel Corran, Miss 
Ethel Bilsland, Mr. David Ellis, and Mr. George Baker. 


The Ashburton Choir sang Purcell’s ‘ Dido and .ineas’ 
(with orchestral accompaniment) at Ashburtog Hall, Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, on March 8. A very interesting 
miscellaneous selection included Arcadelt’s ‘Ave Maria,’ 
S. Wesley’s ‘O sing unto my roundelay,’ Holst’s ‘I sowed 
the seeds of love’ (first London performance), and ‘ Dashing 
away with the smoothing iron,’ arranged for chorus and 
orchestra by Irene Bonnett, &c. Mr. Wilfrid S. Palmer 
conducted. 

A fine performance of ‘ Messiah’ was given at St. Paul’s 
Church, Leamington, on February 20. The soloists were 
Madame Laura Taylor, Miss Edith Brooke, Mr. Walter 
Oitey, and Mr. Herbert Simmonds. Mr. C. Meachem led 
the orchestra, Mr. Lionel Higgins was the organist, and 
Mr. Robert West conducted. Mr. West’s effective brass 
trio arranged from the Mozart score for two trumpets and 
a tenor trombene was used at this performance. 

The Glastonbury Festival School, of which Mr. Rutland 


Boughton is principal, announces an Easter Holiday session | 


from April 12 to 26, with courses of special study in early 
English music, Dalcroze eurhythmics, Hellenic dancing, 
and scenic and costume design. The secretary is Miss S. F. 
Meade, Horsington, Templecombe, Somerset. 

The Potteries Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Carl 
Oliver, gave Stanford's ‘The Revenge’ as part of an 
interesting programme at Victoria Hall, Hanley, in 
february. The same work, with Oliver King’s ‘ Soldiers’ 
Rest’ and various other part-sorgs, was given at the 
County Mental Hospital at Cheddleton on March 1. 

The Colne Orchestra, which is now in its twenty-seventh 
season, gave a concert on March 4, with Debussy's ‘ Petit 
Suite’ and an Idyll by C. W. Eric Fogg as items of a varied 
programme. Mr. Wildman, Mr. Bateson, and Mr. Fogg 
shared the work of conducting. 

A Czecho-Slovak Festival is announced to take place in 
May at (Jueen’s Hall and Wigmore Hall, with the assistance 
of the Prague Choral Society, the Moravian Choral 
Society, the Czecho-Slovak National Theatre Orchestra, 
the Bohemian String (uarter, and Miss Emmy Destinn. 

The recent activities of the Long Eaton Co-operative 
Choir, conducted by Mr. William Woolley, have included 
a Sullivan concert on March 1, with a lecture on the 
composer by Mr. Woolley, and an excellent programme 
of part-songs and glees at Sutton Bonnington on March 15. 

Mr. James Walter Brown, in a lecture to the Carlisle 
Literary Society on February 18, described his discovery of 
two Elizabethan manuscript part-song books that appear to 
embody the earliest example of a song-cycle. 

M. Messager, composer of ‘ Veronique’ and ‘ The little 
Michus,’ has written a new light opera, * M. ucaire,’ in 
conjunction with Mr. Adrian Ross. It is to be produced 
shortly in London. 

In aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, the Metropolitan Concert 
Orchestra will give a concert at the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, on April 20. Mr. Henry F. W. Horwood will 
conduct. 

Messrs. Chappell Co. offer a prize of £100 for a light 
orchestral suite. The judges will be Sir Frederic Cowen, 
Mr. Edward German, and Mr. Landon Ronald—and 
good judges too ! 








———s 


EFinswers to Correspondents, 


R. W.—We do not know of any books dealing specially 
with the use of the whole-tone scale and overtones in moder 
music. Any recent book on harmony, such as those by 
Lenormand (Williams) or Hull (Augener) contain examples 
and information. But your ‘ Young Student’ will probably 
be better served by a k telling him how to leave the 
much-overworked whole-tone scale alone. He will find lots 
of possibilities still left in the ancient modes and the major 
and minor scales. 

‘Hoops.’—In asking us ‘how many musical hoods are 
allowed to be worn’ you have set us a problem at which we 
shy. There are unfortunately all too many ‘allowed.’ Some 
are distinctions, some merely expensive and inadequate 
garments. We must ask to be excused from the invidious 
task of classification. 

PARSEE SUBSCRIBER.—A_ reader kindly tells us that 
Loder’s ‘ Brooklet’ is edited by Edmondstoune Duncan and 
published in Augener’s Ed. No. 4672. 

J. Hiccins.—We have no news as to when the recitals 
will be resumed. Your best plan will be to write to 
the local authorities of the towns in which you are interested. 
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Elgar’s Violin Sonata 
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‘If the Lord Himself had not been on our side.’ 
Anthem for Thanksgiving after Victory, or General 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number :— 
‘ Fain would I change that note.’ Canzonet for Mixed 
Voices. By RK. Vaughan \Villiams. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimITED. 





EETHOVEN.—‘‘Penitence.” Arranged for String 
Quartet by JOSEPH JONGEN. 3s. 
LAIR, HUGH.—“‘ If the Lord Himself.” Anthem for 
Thanksgiving after Victory, or general use (No. 914, 
The Musica’ Times). 4d. 
URGESS, FRANCIS (Edited by).—*‘ Cantiones 
Ecclesix,” No. 1: Solemn Te Deum, set to the 
Eighth Tone. 1d. 
OULDERY, C. H.—Vesper Hymn, No. to (‘ Lord, 
keep us safe this night ”). On Card. 14d. 
LGAR, EDWARD.—Sonata, Op. $2. For Violin and 
Pianoforte. 6s 
LETCHER, PERCY E.—*‘ Hark! Hark ! my Soul.” 
Sacred Song, in C and E flat. Each 2s. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 322), contains the 
following music in both notations:—‘‘The Three 
Poor Mariners.” Unison Song, arranged by Tuomas F. 
Dunuitt. ‘*A Mouse inthe Moon. Unison Song, by 
].M.CAPEL. 14d. 
UMSION, C. C.—Two Songs: (1) ‘‘The way that 
lovers use'’; (2) ‘* The Soldier.” 3s. 


—~ SOL-FA SERIES: 
-** Sweet and low.’’ For 1.T.8.h. 

J. Barnsy. 13d. 
JILLHART, ETHEL.—‘‘ Kossovo.” Servia’s Hymn 
~ of Glory. 2s. 


No. 2278. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


AMROSCH, WALTER,—*‘: Peace 
Republic.” On Card. (5 cents) 3d. 
EDERLEIN, G. H.—‘‘ A Twilight Plea.” 
Chorus for Female Voices. (12 cents) 6d. 
EWELL, LUCINA—“ There three Kings.” 
(12 cents) 6d. 
7ERN, MARY R. 
(60 cents) 2s. 6d. 
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Three-part 
came 
Song. 


‘The Singing Dunes.” 





OXFORD—NEW COL LEG E 
CHORISTERSHIPS. 


There will be a TRIAL OF VOICES on Tuesday, April 22. For 
particulars, apply to The Precentor before April 12. 


\ ANTED for Choir of St. Peter's, Bayswater 
(Re-construction), BASS and TENOR. Salary £15 per annum 
Write L. R., 28, St. Stephen’s Avenue, 





tach, for Cantoris side. 
Ealing, W. 23 


ANTED.—COMPLETE EDITION or any 

VOLUMES of the Works of J. S. BACH published by the 

Bach Society (not the New Bach Society) ; also COMPLETE SET or 

ay PARTS of the FITZWILLIAM VIRGINAL BOOK, edited by 

W. Barclay Squire and J. Fuller Maitland (Breitkopf & Hiirtel). 
i Cooper, 12, Park Street, London, W. r. 








CONCERTS, &c.— 


ASSION MUSIC, 
68, Staines Road, Hounslow, W. 


TREVOR OWEN (Tenor). 
(Terms moderate. ) 


STRING QUARTET (No. 2), Songs and 


JOSEF HOLBROOKE'S 


Jusr Issvep. 


‘““EILEAN SHONA” (ORGAN) : 
FOUR MEZZOTINTS—Violin and Piano, Clarinet and Pian 
ances 
‘THE PICKWICK CLUB” (én the Press) 

(Cary & Co.). 


THREE DRAMATIC SONG S, for Voice and Piano, with 


String Quartet Ac - ee ee oo 
TALLESSIN’S SON ‘ ss. 
REELS AND ST RAT HSPE Y Ss, for Strings and. Flutes each Is. 


London: Nove._L_o anp Company, Limited. 





OR SALE.—20 Volumes of the “ MusicaL TIMEs,” 
Bound in Cloth, 1382 to rgor. 

1g02 to 1910—-Complete 
1911 —June only Missing - 
1912— January and August Missing 
1913 and 1914—Complete 
1915—-December only Missing 
1916 and 1917—Complete 
191S—April only Missing 


Paper Bach 


What Offers’ 
Address, Mrs. M. A. Blackwell, 8, Moss Grove, Birkenheax 


_Jost-Pustisi Pu BLISHED. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Prick Two SHILLINGs. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company Limited. 





Just PusLisHEp. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES. 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





~~ - - ~_ 


For every additional Line 
One inch — - 
Half a Column . 

A Column 

A Page .. 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 








ADY (19), good Sight-Reader, desires post as 
M4 ACCOMPANIST to Singing-'leacher (lady), or in Music Salon, 
Hansforte and Roll-Music Department. Address, 
03, Windmill ‘Street, G ravesend. 


ENOR, for CHRIST ‘CHU RCH, Beckenham. 

Two Sunday Services ; Friday practice. Communics ant. Write, 

Stating experience and salary required, Ek. A. Coombs, Esq., Longside, 
Beckenham. 


Miss Mason, 





R. E. T. COOK, Mus. B., F.R.C.O., has a Vacancy 


for an Articled Pupil. For "particulars : 1s to premium, &c.. 


“pply Southwark Cathedral, S.E. 1. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.-1, 
not later than 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 (First Post). 
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MUSIC FOR LENT AND EASTER. 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 
SERVICES. 





Venite (special music setting in G) 2d. 
Te Deum in E (Chant Form) 3d. 
Benedicite in E_... ove a ot 2d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E (Chant Form) 3d. 
Cantate in E and Deus Misereatur in E 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E 3d. 
Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa one hd. 
ANTHEMS. 
Lead me in Thy Truth (Lent) 3d. 
If we believe (Easter) 4d. 
Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa 14d. 
The Good Shepherd 3d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pus.tsnep. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 
BORTNIANSKY 


Arranged for use in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 


BY 
EDWIN STEPHENSON. 
Price 4d. net. 
J. & W. CHESTER, 11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 





THE 
CHANT COMMUNION SERVICE 
WITH EUCHARISTIC HYMNS. 
The Creed, and Gloria in Excelsis, arranged in verses 
and pointed both for Anglican and Gregorian chanting. 


SUITABLE FOR MISSION, VILLAGE AND PARISH CHOIRS, OR 
FOR A CONGREGATION WITHOUT THE AID OF A CHOIR, 


Arranged by the 
Rey. C. W. A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Price Fourpence. 
London: Nove.to axnp Comvrany, Limited. 
PEACE. 
THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING. Two Settings. 


No.1, FOR VOICES IN UNISON. Organ Accompaniment. 
2. FOR S.A.T.B. Unaccompanied. 


By EVERARD HULTON, Mus. B. Oxon. 


London : 





Novetito anp Company, Limited. 


THE MILITARY 
CHURCH PARADE SERVICE BOOK 


FOR THE UsE OF MILITARY BANDs AND CHAPLAINS 





AT PARADE SERVICES IN CAMP AND CuurRcn, 
CONSISTING 0 
MORNING PRAYER, LITANY, AND HOIL\ COMMUNION, 
WITH A 
SELECTION OF HYMNS FOR OPEN-AIR SERVICES, 
Comritep aN» ARRANGED bY 


THOMAS CONWAY BROWN, 


Price Is. 


MEANY, Limited. 


Just PustisHep. 
SONATA 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


bY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Op. 82 
Price Six Shillings. 


London: Novento anp Comrany, Limited. 


Just PusiisHep. 


EIGHT EASY MELODIES 
FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS 
FOR 
VIOLIN 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment 
COMPOSED BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 








Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





The pieces are suitable for Solo or Ensemble playing. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
THE 
Secret of Fine Technique 
in Violin Playing 
ny 
ALBERT SAMMONS 


Being a Unique Method of Daily Practice for Soloists 
and advanced Players. 


Bow Technique i2 Double Stopping 
2 Exercises on Tone 13 Heavy Spiccato 
3 Scale Exercises 14 Legato Technical 
4 Arpeggi , Passages 
5 Chromatic Fragments ae tog 
6 The Stretch 15 Light Spiccato 
7 Exercises for the Bow 16 Exercises on Dcuble 
Arm, in Scale Form Stopping 
8 The Glissando 17 Exercises for Manipulat- 
9 The Trill ing Fifths across the 
10 Thirds String 
11 Octaves 18 Pizzicato Exercises 





Price 3s., or 3s. 3d. post free. 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL Music SELLERS OR DiREcT |KO” 
rHE PUBLISHERS. 


HAWKES & SON, 


Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, 








LONDON, W. 1. 
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Jus? Puntisnep, 


HARK! MY SOUL 


SACRED SONG. 


HARK! 


THE WORDS BY 
F. W. FABER. 


THE MUSIC BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


IN TWO KEYs. 
Price 2s. each. 


London: Novette axnp Company, Limited. 





Just Published. 


AFTER TUMULT, REST 


TENOR SOLO 


FROM 
WAR AND PEACE 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. H. PARRY. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


TEN PIECES 


PIANOFORTE 


HENRY PURCELL. 
SELECTED A) 


NORMAN P. 


» Eprrep uv 
CUMMINGS 
WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


AND 


TENTS: 
SICILIANO ix G, 
\ NEW IRISH TUNF. 
PRELUDE rs GG. 
THE GOLDEN SONATA, 
SONATA on G. 


PRELUDE i» C. 
MINUET ts G. 
\LMANDE rs G. 
CEBELL tw C. 
ALMANDE ts G, 


London: Novetto axp Covrayy, Limited 


THE 
ELEMENTS or PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 
ARRANGED UPON A RHYTHMIC BASIS 


De. R. H. BELLAIRS. 


Strongly recommended by the highest authorities. 

More work can be done with Ir. Bellairs’ Method than with any 
other. 

Eliminates Mechanical Drudgery. 

Interests the pupil from the very beginning. 

List of companion wvorks and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers. 
ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 
Enoch House, 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
ASS VOCALISTS should buy descriptive song, 


THk VOICE OF THE DEEP (Oakley). Compass: G (or 
wE fla to EF tlat. Price rs. 6 . Weekes & Co. 14, Hanover St.,W,-1. 


OLD 


ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


ALTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to the 
resuscitation of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ 
and even Harpsichord Music by the older English composers, 
very little has been done to make known the large mass of 
music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written for 
a solo violin with a figured , or for two violins and 
violoncello with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ ; 
another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. 


It is with the object of making known to the publica selection 
of the best of these compositions that the present series has 
been undertaken. 

A.rReD Morrat. 





o 

SONATA in G major 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in B flat major .. 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in A major 
TRIO-SONATA in E minor 
SONATA in D major 
TRIO-SONATA in D minor 
THREE PIECES.. 
SONATA in E major 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in D minor 

13) SONATA in D minor 

14. SONATA in A minor 


James Largs 

Henry Eccigs 

-» Witt1aM Base. 
Joun STANLEY 

oe Joun Co_.ettT 
Tuomas AvuGusTINE ARNE 
RICHARD JONES 

Wit.1aM Boyce 

WixutaMm Boyce 
CuHarLes MACKLEAN 
Witiiam Crort 

Josern Ginss 

.. Joun Humpnkies 

.. Tuomas VINCENT 


esr RR KH KHW KWH HHH HY 
ooooooodo 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


COMPOSED BY 


J. A. O'NEILL. 


In Two Books. Price Two Shillings each, net. 


Book I. 
Right Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers 
Left Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. 
. Right hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
Left Hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
. Right Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th 
fingers. 
. Left Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th 
fingers. 
Book II. 
. Right Hand Study on Shake or 4th and 5th fingers. 
. Left Hand Study on Shake for 4th and $th fingers. 
Right Hand Study on Turning over the 2nd and 4th 
fingers. , 
. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger. 8 
Right Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 
. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 
“I cordially recommend these original Studies, which are of great 
technical value and of considerable musical merit and charm. fter 
looking through them thoroughly, I consider them quite superior to 
any other exercises of the kind. They ought to prove a great success, 
as excellence of technique can be acquired by using them in a much 
shorter time than by the use of ordinary exercises. 
“f was struck by their originality, both in conception and in the 
clever manner in which the idea is carried out, 





London: Novetto anp Comraxy, Limites. 
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a, _—_ 
LONDON, LivERFOOL, ESTABLISHED 1845, 
GLASGOW. 
HENRY WILLIS & SONS 
ExHiniTion, 1851-Prize Mepat, 4a 1 a 
Exnimirion, 1862-Go_p Mepat, ‘. n 
Exumition, 1385-Gorp Mepat, ORGAN BUILDERS 
sini AND 
EXCELLENCE oF Tone, 
Incenvity or Destcn, =~ T 
PER ECTION OF CoNnsTRUCTION. LEW IS & CO. LTI ). Managing Director 
a Serene Mr. HENRY WILLIS, J 
Messrs. Henry Wiiuts & Sons and Messrs. Lewis & Co., Lrp., beg tw 
announce their amalgamation under the above title. 


All communications should be addressed as below :— 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 
ROTUNDA ORGAN WORKS, 234, FERNDALE ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, 5.W. 0. 
Telegrams : “ CORNOPEANS, BRIX., LONDON.” Telephone : BRIXTON 2793. 
LIVERPOOL BRANCH 
196-202, PHYTHIAN STREET, KENSINGTON, LIVERPOOL. 
Telegrams : “ DIAPASON, LIVERPOOL.” Telephone : ANFIELD 401 X. 
GLASGOW BRANCH 
916, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW. TE 


FOUK CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


i. VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 


2. VALSE RUSTIQOUE. 4. VALSE MAURESOUE. Can 
COMPOSED BY 
~ ~ ome - Can 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. | 
(Or. 22). Can 
PIANOFORTE SOLO: 
Price, COMPLETE, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE ; SEPARATELY, Is. 6d. EACH. © 
° . . - . , 
Violin and Pianoforte ulie san complete 3s. od. Full Score (Full Orchestra)... — wee 5S Ode 
Violin and Pianoforte aa separately, each _ ts. 6d. Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. and al 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra «~« Get Arrangements, as (uintets, for Pianoforte and 
Wind | fer Snail Ones Strings, each Number ae eee .. 28 O8 
arts stra... dae eee Ss. . : 
eT ee See he Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
Ditto, for Full Orchestra . eee ° cee 12s. od. Military Band Arrangement po ein a 15s. od. Th 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 





JERS 


;. Od, 
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Soncs or THE EMPIRE. BOYS OF THE EMPIRE. 
THE TOPIC OF THE DAY :— 
THE EMPIRE. 
THE ONLY THING THAT COUNTS TO-DAY IS 


THE EMPIRE, 


AND THE ONLY THING THAT WILL HELP YOU TO GIVE A GOOD 
PERFORMANCE IS 


THE EMPIRE 


MUSIC LEAF TURNER. 


EQUALLY USEFUL TO THE LEARNER AND 
THE PROFESSIONAL AS AN AID IN MEMORISING. 


PRICE Y l/- COMPLETE. 
— 


SomE oF THE ADVANTAGES CLAIMED : 
Can be placed instantly and without any previous fixing on any Piano or 
Music Stand. 


Can be used while playing any Instrument, as the Mechanism is operated 
by the breath or touch of the finger. 


Can be packed into any ordinary Music Case and carried with the Music. 


Obtainable from the Principal Branches of 


KEITH, PROWSE & CO., LTD. ARMY AND NAVY STORES. 
THE -EKOLIAN CO., LID. HARRODS, LT. 


and all the Principal Music Stores throughout the country. , 


Sole Manufacturers and Owners of Patent Rights: 


The British and Colonial Industries Association Ltd. 
317 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 
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NOVELLO'S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 





HUBERT BATH ERNEST NEWTON 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE WOODLAND DANCES 


Price Two Shillings. Price Two Shillings. 





FRANCESCO BERGER HUBERT G. OKE 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIECES 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Price Two Shillings. 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 


Price Two Shillings. Part I., Price 1s.; Part I1., Price 1s. 6a. PRIN 





ARNOLD KRUG SCHUMANN Telegra 
TEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Op. 100. (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 
Price One Shilling. The 


June 10! 





In two Books. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 





A Jun 


praewaym KRUG CLEMENT M. SPURLING ante 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND | SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


In two Books. Price Two Shillings each. Price Two Shillings. 


TH. KULLAK CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
TWENTY-FOUR PIECES — gUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Op. 62 AND 81. 


In four Books. _l’rice One Shilling each. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


MAX MAYER | E. A. SYDENHAM 
BAGATELLES SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. Price Two Shillings. 


MENDELSSOHN TSCHAIKOWSKY 
SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
Price One Shilling. In three Books. Price One Shilling each. 
FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


VRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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